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As already many vestiges of the Romans have been discovered in 
these parts, and there are signs of many more continually transpiring, 
it will not be uninteresting if we can succeed in presenting an outline 
of those more abiding features of the locality, which witnessed, and 
partly induced, their colonisation. Here, as elsewhere, among all the 
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footprints of all the successive races who have trodden the soil, none, 
generally speaking, are so marked as those of the Romans. We will 
endeavour to enable our readers to picture their whereabouts. 

The traveller bound through Lincolnshire for the North, will notice, 
two hours before he reaches the ferry, which is to transport him from 
“ Southumberland” to Yorkshire, two lines of green hills, first on his 
left hand, and soon both to left and right, running nearly parallel to 
his own course. Gradually in his northward journey, he observes 
those hills drawing nearer to himself, and to each other; till, on his 
reaching the river that separates him from the East Riding, the plain 
on which he is moving has contracted from a width that appeared 
very considerable to that of some three or four miles. These hills he 
notices because they are hills, and for a moment he is troubled with a 
misgiving that he has stepped into the wrong train, so inveterate is 
his conviction that Lincolnshire is ‘as flat as Flanders ; so often has 
he heard it said that there was no high ground eastward of the central 
water shed of our island, on this side of the Ural mountains. The 
spot to which we propose presently to direct his more especial atten- 
tion, lies on the western edge of those hills on his right, within four 
miles of the Market Rasen Station; and if any readers of the 
“ Retiquary,” in pursuit of reliquarian lore, should wish to visit the 


spot, we have the best authority for stating that the parson of the 
parish will gladly provide him with a guide. Let such a reader, how- 
ever, if compelled to travel in his arm chair, fancy himself, for the better 
elucidation of the region, to be stationed on some aerial “ coign of 


vantage,” with his back to the broad Humber, and his face to the 
Estuary of the Wash. To his left will be a border of level coastland, 
flat and uninteresting enough, through the whole of its convex course, 
bearing records of having been once clothed, even beneath low-water 
mark, with dense forest, and rising once only from the sea-level into 
cliffs of moderate height, with the tall column and masts of Great 
Grimsby showing themselves near the mouth of the river. The 
Southern portion of the country lies low and flat, as its ancient name 
of Hoyland or Holland seems to denote, and, like its prototype across 
the Channel, is cut by deep straight dykes, “ whose trenched waters run 
from sky to sky,” chequered with green and golden patchwork of mar- 
vellous crops won by hard hands from the quagmire and the deep. 
Let his eye rest for an instant on the massive tower of “ Boston 
Stump,” well known to the storm-tossed herring-fisher and deeply- 
laden collier. Let him then trace the line of the coast Northwards, 
and he will descry, following the curve of the shore, and sloping down 
gently on the seaward side into the belt of alluvial soil which the 
German Ocean is busily indenting and devouring, a mass of elevated 
ground. This, extending some forty miles from North to South, and 
varying in width from six to twelve, with its western edge more or less 
escarped, constitutes the Wolds of Lincolnshire. Farther inland, and 
in something like a parallel line with these hills, or “downs” as a 
Southern farmer would call them, he will see that other line of hills 
gradually trending away westward, and continuing their course in a 
straggling curve, till they reach the fat pastures and goodly hunting 
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fields of Leicestershire. Between these two ranges lies the level 
country through which one line of railway leads from the southern 
bank of the Humber to Peterborough and London, whilst another, laid 
along the flat alluvium of the coast, bears the name of the East Lin- 
colnshire. 

Geologically speaking, the dull plain which lies between those two 
ranges, is of that formation which is common alike to the banks of the 
Isis and to Lincolnshire, and which, from the former connection, is 
called the Oxford clay. The range over against the Wolds—“ the 
Cliff” as it is called, on which Lincoln Minster is from all sides con- 
spicuous, are no relations (to speak at the same time genealogically 
and geologically), or are related but distantly. They form part of 
the older oolites, well known to Gloucestershire stonemasons— the 
elder members of the family of Secondaries, of which the chalk of the 
Wolds is but the latest born. Nature moreover has faced the chalk 
of the Wolds where not escarped, with a border of undulating ground, 
which advances and recedes like the cliffs and bays of a seashore. This 
is a narrow vein of “green sand,” which runs southward, traverses 
central England near Woburn Abbey, and meets the Southern Sea 
beyond Dorchester. Proceed a few hundred paces higher, and your 
eyes will tell you that you are treading the same chalk which breasts 
the German Ocean at Flamborough, underlies the turnip fields of 
Norfolk and Essex, feeds black faced sheep behind Brighton and 
Lewes, and confronts the alliance or enmity of France at Shakspear’s 
Cliff and Beachy Head. It is easy to see in the banks of the 
“ White Road,” leading through Walesby from Rasen to Louth, the 
very point at which the era of the chalk commences. That point is 
nearly opposite the occupation-road which leads to the upper farm of 
Mr. Thompson Kirman, and to the splendid field of turnips, drilled 
with the rich ashes made by Roman occupiers fifteen centuries ago. 

It was in this field, in April last, that the ploughman drove his share 
against what appeared to him to be a subterranean chimney pot. He 
eommunicated his discovery to his master, who mentioned the circum- 
stance to a local antiquary of much natural genius, by whom the 
field had long been regarded with suspicion from the quantity of Ro- 
man Pottery always found there. Farther search was carried on. 
Several such pots were found side by side at equal distances, some in 
fragments, and some entire. They were “ puddled” with stiff yellow 
elay, much burnt at the lower ends, and here and there almost choked 
up with wood-ashes. A correspondence was hereupon commenced, and 
henceforth regularly sustained with the Rev. Edward Trollope, well 
known in the archeological and ecclesiastical world as the author of a 
work on Pompeii, as the excavator of the Apthorp Villa, as the eluci- 
dator especially of Lincolnshire antiquity, and the author of a valuable 
collection of drawings for churchyard monuments—a gentleman whose 
learning is as genuine as the kindness with which he uses it for the 
benefit of others. He speedily assured the Walesby inquirers that 
they had stumbled upon a hypocaust— most likely the hypocaustal 
features of a Roman Villa; that the golden rule in all such cases was to 
follow the walls. The walls therefore were followed, and the result was 
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that the foundations of a Roman Villa were soon clearly brought to 

light. The annexed. plan (plate IV.) shows three rooms, with their 

dimensions, the furniture and ashpits at either end. The underpiers 

rested on a concrete floor, which answered as firmly to the clearance 

of the shovel as if it had been made by the tenant in occupation. 

The stonework was as firm as if it had been but five years put to- 

gether. The tesselated pavement had entirely disappeared before the 

plough. Indeed so shallow is the soil over the chalk that it is mar- 

vellous these remains should have survived so long in their hiding- 

place. The concrete and the slab tiles which formed the suspensura, 

or floor, were found either entire or in fragments among the soil 

which buried the underpiers. Channel-tiles, of which a specimen is 

shown among the illustrations, were found in situ as they conducted 

the hot air round the apartments. The square figure seen in the plan, 

drawn from a very accurate survey, made by Mr. Geraghty, the sur- 

veyor of the property, indicates the foundation of a bath, which Mr. 

Trollope argues to have been used for cold water, from the fact that 

it is disconnected with the hypocaustal arrangements. A drain made 

of stones in which tiles 

were laid carried off the 

water from the under- 

floor. It was plainly ob- 

servable that the bath 

had been double floored. 

The ashpit at the nor- 

thern side has been lately 

discovered to be very 

deep. Black oily ashes 

have been thrown out 

to the depth of about 

eighteen feet, and a gablich thrust down through a well-like aper- 

ture has failed to reach the bottom. The upper part of the pit, 

before this aperture occurs, is a circular hole in the chalk about 

eight feet in diameter —the aperture being hardly four. The ashpit 

towards the south has not yet been excavated. This villa, or colony 

if so it was, extended over an area at least one hundred yards square. 

Another furnace, with ash- 

pit, stone-cased drains, and 

foundation walls, was found 

at the distance of about a 

stone’s throw from the 

main vestiges; and in a 

further part of the field 

were discovered about 

twenty feet of another very 

substantial wall, now iso- 

lated. Near this last men- 

tioned furnace was found 

a large urn, in fragments, which clearly contained the ashes of the 
dead. 
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The Roman roof tiles, of which several were lying among the 
rubbish, were much more 
calculated to resist the wind 
and rain than those of later 
invention. They had flanged 
sides, which fitted close to 
each other and were covered 
at the joint by a small semi- 
circular tile, like a draining- 
tile, imbedded in mortar and 
resting on the two roofing- 
tiles, as a draining-tile rests on its sole. : 

There were several large fragments of dolia, and diote, showing the 
manner in which the ears were inserted. Also various stall jars, of 
which two were perfect; choice pieces of Samian and Durobrivian 
ware were from time to time turned up. 

Portions of stone hand-mills, as shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing, were also discovered during the course of the excavations ; and a 


Beas 


bronze fibula, likewise a faggot-fork,* and a stone-worker’s chisel, both 
of which are here engraved, the latter of which was much battered 





Hole.” 
berdale House. 
i excavated at 

near Oxford, by Mr. Liewellynn Jewitt (described 
illustrated in Journal of the British Archwological 
Association), a large quantity of nails and other fragments 
of iron were found, including a portion of a fork of larger size. 
Chisels have also, not unfrequently, been found along with 
similar remains, in excavations of the kind. 
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on its head. Besides these there were hand-bricks or short supports, 
such as were placed beneath pottery in the furnace, and several 
spindle-whirls of different sizes made of the bottoms of ‘broken 
jars. Nails were found without number, and there were also many 
fragments of iron and thin pieces of bronze of which it was diffi- 
cultto fix the exact use. Among the urns and ashes were count- 
less oyster shells, and the bones and horns of animals, including those 
of red deer. The coins, of which fewer have been picked up than 
might have been expected, range over the time of the Gordians, 
Constantine the Great, Constantinus II., and Constans—a period of 
about 100 years, from the middle of the 3rd century, to the middle of 
the 4th. The grand inducement to settle at this spot was evidently 
its proximity to the high road from Horncastle to Caistor. By this 
means the colonists could easily maintain their connection with the 
great settlements of their countrymen, among the Trinobantes in 
Essex, and the Brigantes in Yorkshire. 


Walesby, August 1861. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT CARLISLE. 


In May last some very interesting Roman remains were discovered on 
the site of Mr. T. Blair’s house, in English Street, Carlisle. There 
were three inscribed stones. One with a sunk square at the top, 
evidently for the reception of statues, the Des Matres is inscribed 


MATRIB. PARC PRO SALVT 
SANCTIAE. GEMINAE 


Another, a votive altar with the name IANVARIVS amongst other letter- 
ing, is very mutilated. The third, though mutilated, has a perfect 
inscription :— 

PAROIS 

PROBO 

DONATALIS 

PATER. V.8, 

L.M. 


The coins found were corroded and unimportant. One seemed to be 
a small brass of the Lower Empire. Among other fragments of Samian 
there was one stamped armitianvs. Some large oak cisterns, puddled 
with clay brought from a distance, were also found. The two first 
were supposed to be coffins, but a third proved to be six feet square. 
Their boards were about 1 inch thick, and were fastened together 
with wooden pegs. In the same street other Roman relics had been 
found not long before. 
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ON DIEULACRESSE ABBEY, NEAR LEEK, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


BY JOHN SLEIGH, ESQ. 
Barrister-at-Law, etc., etc., etc, 


How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable, 
Looking tranquility — It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight. The tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart ! 


ConcrREve’s Movurnine Bripe.—Act2. Scene 1. 


Tue Cistercian Abbey of Dieulacresse was founded by Ranulph de 
Blondeville, sixth Norman Earl of Chester, who, “ after that he came 
out-of the Holy Land-into Englande;”-in-1221, as sayth Fabyan; 
“began to buylde the castellys of Charteley and of Bestone ; and after 
he buylded ye abbey of Delacresse, of the whyte ordre, for charge and 
coste of which sayde castellys and abbay he toke toll thro’ all his lord- 
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shyp of all suche as passyd that wey with any chaffre or marchaundyse.” 
This same Ranulph, who, from his numerous acts of piety, was known 
as the “ Good Earl,” is described by the old chroniclers as being of a 
remarkably fiery spirit, though of dwarfish stature, and as having sig- 
nally distinguished himself not only as a crusader, but also at the siege 
of Lincoln in 1217, where, with his own hand, he slew the taunting 
Count de Perche, leader of the Dauphin’s forces, in the Cathedral, and 
instantly proclaimed the boy-king, Henry III. He married in 1187, 
Constance de Brétagne (mother by her first husband, of Arthur, so 
foully murdered by his uncle, King John), whom he deserted,* be- 
cause, as say the chronicles of Evesham, his royal brother-in-law 
“haunted her company”—more probably, as old Stowe shrewdly 
guesses, that he might perpetuate his name and line ; “ but therewith 
displeased he God so much, that He wold suffer him to have none 
issue, but dyed without.” He then married Clementia, daughter of 
Ralph de Fengares, and the youthful widow of Alan de Dinant, with 
whom, amongst other immense possessions, he acquired the manor of 
Repton. A wild legend is handed down by Henry the Archdeacon ; 
that at his death, at Wallingford, in 1232, a great company in the 
likeness of men, with his Satanic majesty at their head, hastily passed 
by an anchorite’s cell, who asking them whither were they wending so 
fast ? was answered, “We are devils, speeding to the death of Earl 
Ranulph, to the end we may accuse him of his sins.” The holy man 
adjured them to return within thirty days and let him know the 
result ; and when accordingly they presented themselves, he was in- 
formed that the Earl had been for his iniquities condemned to the 
torments of the bottomless pit, but that the great white dogs (moloss:) 
of Deulacre had howled so hideously that the depths of hell had been 
disturbed thereby, and for very peace-sake, their prince had been 
obliged to expel him from his dominions—“ and thus is it that the 
mastiffs of Deulacre have, by their incessant barking, effected the 
liberation of many souls.” 

-Dieulacresse was founded in consequence of the Earl’s grandfather 
appearing to him in a dream, and bidding him go to “ Cholpesdale, 
near Leek, where has formerly been a chapel in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin, and found there a monastery of white monks, which shall be 
the cause of much joy to you.and to others. For there shall be erected 
a ladder by which the prayers of the angels may ascend and descend.” 
The Earl on awaking, tells his Countess of the vision, who answering 
in French, Deux encres, he is pleased with the expression, and says the 
name of the place shall be Diew-la-cres. In 1214, he removes thither 
the Cistertian monks of his Abbey of Pulton,f in Cheshire, principally 
“‘ propter intrusionem Wallensium, per quos multa damna perpessi 
sunt ;” and dedicates it to S. Mary and S. Bendict, endowing it with 
his manor and church of Leek, the church of Sandbach, the vill of 





* She soon afterwards married Guy de Thouars, and died in childhed within a year. 


+ One of the witnesses to the foundation charter of this monastery, rejoices in the 
euphonious cognomen of Wm. Spuens-mendacium, ¢. e. Wm. Spewlie. 
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Beuleh, and many other possessions and privileges—‘“ together with 
my heart, which I have left there to be buried, wherever it may 
chance that I fall.” 

Foremost among its benefactors stand John de Scotis, the last Earl 
of Chester and Huntingdon, who confirmed his uncle’s gifts, and 
granted the abbot and monks a quit-claim of all homage and service 
due to him from the manor of Lek. William de Clifton, in 1234, 
gave them lands in Roshall; and Henry III, 28 July, 1246, the whole 
of Roshall. Robert de Esseburn, Knight, in 1240, makes them quit 
of toll at Esseburn (Ashburn), and afterward the same Robert ex- 
changed (excambivit), the said manor with Robert de Ferrars, Earl of 
Derby, for the manor of Bradburn. Edward I. in 1282, allows them 
free-warren within their demesne lands of Leke, “yet provided they 
be not within the limits of our forest :”* and Roger de Menilwarin, 
free-common in his wood of Pevere. William, Abbot of Shrewsbury, 
yielded to them the towns of Northbrec and little Biscopham, with the 
tithes of Laton—and Philip de Orreby and others saltpits in Middle- 
wich. Matilda de Pincerna, (Paganus de Cesterfeld and Ewanus de 
Mapleton are, inter alios, witnesses to her grant,) Robert de Merebroe, 
Henry, son of Adam de Thetisworth, who was called Swarlbrond, Henry 
de Forde, son of Liulphus de Hethon, and Alice de Seymour, sometime 
wife of William de Lega, are amongst its other patrons. Hugh de 
Chetelton gave them the church of Cheddleton, with its appendages. 
Bircholt, given by Ralf, son of Peter, New-grange, Roche, Swithanley, 
and Westwood,f were granges belonging to this Abbey. Extensive, 
indeed, must have been their powers and privileges, since we find enu- 
merated amongst them those of furc and waif, infangthef and outfangthef, 
exemption from the army, shires, hundreds, putures of serjeants-of-peace, 
terrene service, and secular exaction, talliage, passage, pontage, murage, 
and all customs whatever. And that they exercised the rights of their 
jurisdiction is abundantly proved, by a passage which occurs in a 
“Discryption of ye manor of Leeke,” made by William Damport, 
sometime bayliffe, 1mmediately after the dissolution of the Abbey :— 

“¢ Item.—Ther have bin divers and many Felons put to execution and h within 
y¢ sayd manor, and adjudged only by XII men sworne Inhabiting beying freeholders 
within ye sayd manor, whose lands, goodes, and cattels, ye late Abbotts of Dieulen- 


cresse beying then lords of ye — manor have had. And for trewe knowledge of ye 
same y? gallows stand and ever have so stood at ye end of ye sayd towne of Leeke.” 


That they were themselves amenable to the laws of the realm, is shown 
by the Abbott of Deulacre having, in Edward I.’s reign, been indicted 
for killing and carrying away two stags from the King’s forest of 
Maxfilde. 

Amongst the Marquis of Westminster’s deeds is a lease for 49 years, 
at £26 per ann., from John Abbot of Dieulencres to Nicholas Manley, 





— 9 grant, dated at Rothelan, and exquisitely engrossed, is now at 


* The 
*Swithamley . 


+ Westwood was one of the seats of Frances Lady Vane, who furnished Smollett 
= the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Lady of Quality.” She was killed in leaping over a gate near 
e hall. 
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of the manor of Pulton, with 8 oxen each of the price of 13s. 4d. ; 12 

cows each of the price of 8s. ; and one bull of the price of 6s. 8d. ; to 

begin on the feast of S. Martin in the winter of A.D. 1504. More- 

over, the aforesaid Nicholas agrees that he will give the Abbot and 

his successors, with 12 mounted companions, entertainment for 6 days 

twice a year during the said term ; wine, 

fresh salmon and oysters alone excepted. 

And that he will entertain the cellarer 

(selerarium), of the same house and all other 

servants of the Abbot as often as they 

shall come to the said manor. And if it 

happen that the aforesaid Nicholas die 

within the said term (quod absit /) we the 

Abbot and convent grant that Elen his wife 

shall enjoy the remainder of the said term, 

if she remain sole and unmarried. And if 

they wish to have » priest to celebrate 

divine service in the chape) at Pulton they 

will provide one at their own proper charge. 

There are several seals belonging to this 

Abbey. One of these, from a deed dated 

19 May, 1337, in the possession of Mr. 

Warburton, .we engrave. It bears the 

Virgin and Child seated beneath a gothic canopy. :The seal is very 

much worn and the legend illegible. The others are also vesica 

shaped, bearing the figure of an Abbot with book and crozier, and 
the legend—siIGILL’ ABBATIS DE DEVLACRESSE. 

The arms of this Abbey were ar. a crosier or. between its founder’s 
coat, az. three garbs or: though Tanner gives them as, sa. a cross in 
pale, between three garbs or. At its dissolution, on the 20th October, 
1538, it was valued, according to Speed, at £243 3s. 6d.; but, ac- 
cording to Dugdale, at £227 5s. only. Along with its appendant 
manors, the rectory of Leek and its other advowsons, it was granted 
by Edward VI., in 1552, to his “welbelovyd sarvaunte Sir Ralphe 
Bagenholt, Knight,” for his eminent military achievements; by whose 
collateral descendant, Sir Henry Bagnal, Knight-Marshall and Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland (killed, “fighting among the bravest,” at Black- 
water, 14 August, 1598), it was sold in 1597 to Thomas Rudyerd, 
descended from an ancient Saxon family settled at Rudyerd, temp. 
Canute the Dane, 1030.* From his descendants the site, with a 
portion of the lands, was purchased in 1723, by the Misses Furnivall, 
from whom it was bought by Mr. Daintry ; and he again sold it in 
1829 to Miss Hinckes and Mr. Davenport. “ Dieulacres was given,” 
writes Sir Simon Degge, “to the Bagnals, which, like a mushroom, 





* Of this family was Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, a noted wit, poet and statesman of 
Charles the First’s reign, the friend of Lord Pembroke, Pym, and Hampden, and upon 
whom Ben Jonson wrote several epigrams. As also Edmund Rudyerd, ‘‘ Minister of 
Utoxiter,” who, in 1615, published “‘ The Thunderbolt of God's wrath against Hard- 
hearted and Stiffe-necked sinners: and John R., the architect of the second Eddystone 
lighthouse in 1706, destroyed by fire 2nd December, 1755. 
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rose on @ sudden and vanished as soon, in the first generation. An- 
thony Rudyerd has the scyte, and as I take it, he is issueless. Jolley 
has Leeke and some other things, how long it will stay there God 
knows.”* Of this same Thomas Jolley or Jolliffe, exists a portrait by 
Vandyck, representing him with a key in his hand, the family tradition 
being, that it was given him by Charles I. when in prison, that he 
might have access to him when he pleased. “It is certain he con- 
tinued faithful to the King, and attended his execution.” 

In 1818, the ruins of the Abbey were partially uncovered, so that a 
pretty accurate ground-plan of the church and buildings may be 
traced. Many beautiful bosses, gurgoyles, corbels, and a stone coffin, 
with crozier and sword carved thereon, were then built into the walls 
of the adjacent farm-offices. As a matter of course, fond traditions of 
concealed wealth, and of subterranean passages leading to the old 

church at Leek and elsewhere, still linger about this once se- 
cluded and still highly interesting and singularly picturesque locality. 

The engraving at the head of this article, mae Asner a doorway com- 
posed of relics from the Abbey. It is situated to the West of the 
ruins, and forms the principal entrance to the garden-front of the large 
and striking black-and-white farm-house erected in 1612. The figure 
introduced is a Cistercian Monk, and is given for the purpose of show- 
ing the costume of the order—grex albus. 

The Cartulary of Deulacresse, now in the Bodleian (Dodsworth MS. 
66. f 111 a.) has :—“In Leik parish be 3 chapel’s, Marbrok, Ruiston, 
and Anecote. Townes in y® parish—Lec, Anecote, Forde, Hethon, 
Ruyston-Spencer, Ruyston-James, Enedon, Stanley (a quo Stanley co. 
Derb. fl minor de Audley), Bradnipe-great, Bradnipe-lesse, Tetiseworthe- 
over and Thetesworth-nether, Rodyerd, Focher, Marbroke, Dunwood, 
Longeston, Lowe, Wetwath, Ipstanes-chapell, Chettleton-chapell, Barke- 
ford et Mungeford, Horton-chapell, Gratton, Middlehulm, Overhulm, 
Netherhulm, Swythamley-grange, Roche-grange, Wallgrang, Newgrang, 
Haselwood, Foowale.” 

From an inventory of the monastery taken in 1540, before Thomas 
Legh, doctor in the laws, and William Cavendyshe, auditor, com- 
mysioners, it appears the goods and Catell were sold to Edward erle 
of Darby, for £57 19s. 6d. “The pavyng of the churche and the Iles 
with the gravestones, and all glasse, Jeronne (iron), and the tymber- 
Roffes of the same churche and also the Iles thereof ar sould for 
£13 6s, 8d. Six bells remaining unsould weying 50 hundreth valued 
at £37 10s. Gilt plate 87 oz White plate 37 oz. Catell. Item. 6 
oxenne £4 5s. Item. 60 ewys and lammes £3 6s. 8d. Jtem. 3 horses 
£1. Item. 13 swynne sould for 13s. 4d.” There seem to have been 
an abbott, a prior, 6 priests, 5 monks, and 30 servitors, at the time of 
its dissolution. 

1.—Richard was the first Abbot of Dieulacres. He. granted a 
charter (still in excellent preservation), confirming many privileges 





* Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, the eminent a ry lawyér, ‘‘on his death-bed, 
his relations in very stro terms, solemnly to promise him neither to acce; 
ts nor to make purchase of A bey lan wi Norbury has been held by his ily 
‘or nearly 800 years, 
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made to his “free burgesses of the borough of Lach,” by Ranulph de 
Blondeville. 

2.—William, temp. Thomas abb. Cestr. 

3.—Adam, Abbot of Deulacres and Pultham is in a deed of exchange 
of a toft in Pulford, for four butts at Stuelsiche, in possession of Mr. 
Warburton, of Arley. 

4.—Stephen oecurs 28° Henry III. 

5.—Hamon, 1266. 

6.—Robert, 1299. 

7.—Walter de Morton temp. Matt. de Cranarch. (‘‘ Walterus de 
Morton, monachus de Crokesden, qui postea fuit Abbas de Deulacres.”) 
—Scheseved MS. Faustina, B. V1. 

8.—Nicholas occurs A.D. 1318. 

9.—John 16° Henry VI. 

10.—Thomas, 1499. 

11.—Adam de Whytmore and 

12.—John Newton are in a claim in Ormerod’s Cheshire temp. 
Henry VII. 

13.—William Albon, 11th Henry VIIL 

14.—Thomas Whytney was the last Abbot. By his will, dated 
1557, he desired to be buried in Westminster Abbey. The commis- 
sioners allowed him £60 for life. 


*, The writer would feel exceedingly obliged by being favoured with an amended 
or extended list of these Abbots. ’ — 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 





SONNET. 


The leaves are falling by the path of men 

Once more. Oh, thou! day’s glorious King, 
Ye life-fraught airs, winnowed by many a wing, 
Ye blue depths, ftarr’d beyond our mortal ken, 
And thou, of God’s great city a denizen, 
Earth! ever rolling, ever refilefe thing, 

With all thy valleys, woods, river and {pring, 
And ocean dread, and mountain—yet again 
Your rounding courfe has profper’d; ye have gone 
Singing and {miling in your native pride, 
Marrying the Sifters three,* that, one by one, 
Came to you in their beauty, and then died. 
Enough that ye obey’d;——enough that none 
Shall mifs the joyous clofe, if Duty guide. 


Joun ALLEN. 


Matlock Bath. 





* Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CELTIC POTTERY. 


DERIVED FROM THE EXAMINATION OF GRAVE MOUNDS IN DERBYSHIRE AND 
THE NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES, 


Tue following observations on Celtic pottery, by my late learned friend 
Thomas Bateman, Esq., were drawn up for, and appeared in, his 
recently published work, “Tzn Years’ Diaeines in THE CzLTIC AND 
AxcLo-Saxon Grave-Mounps oF DERBYSHIRE AND STAFFORDSHIRE.” * 
No man more thoroughly understood his subject than he did, and no 
man ever had, or can have, so large an experience in studying the 
fictile remains of our forefathers as he had. Having opened between 
four and five hundred barrows, and carefully exhumed every scrap or 
relic which they contained—having in every instance cleaned, re- 
paired, and restored the urns, until, from the merest debris, they have 
assumed their original form and beauty —and having carefully studied 
every little fragment, and every variety of ornamentation which they 
exhibit, he had become more thoroughly conversant not only with the 
pottery, but with every other matter relating to the Ancient Britons, 
than any other person had ever the opportunity of doing. His 
power of observation was extremely acute, and his opinions, formed 
most carefully, and with mature consideration, were always accurate, 
and to be implicitly relied upon. It was an oft-remarked matter of 
regret to him, and’ to myself, that no author hitherto had written at 
all satisfactorily on Celtic pottery, and thus it was thought that a 
short paper, to be given in his “ Dicaines,” and afterwards in the 
“ RELIQUARY,” would be doing really good service to archsology, and, 
with lists of crania, etc., “‘be likely to remain permanent standards of 
comparison in their respective classes.” 

In carrying out the intention of reproducing these ‘ Observations” 
in the pages of the “‘ Retiquary,” I have added several fresh illustra- 
tions, engraved specially for it, and have, in many instances, added 
materially to the matter from Mr. Bateman’s published works, and 
others, but not to such an extent, or nearly so satisfactorily, as my 
valued friend would have done had he been spared to us, and to the 
antiquarian world, a little longer. 


Derby. 


Our experience in barrow-digging will justify the statement, that all 
the vessels exhumed from Celtic Tumuli may be arranged in one of 
four classes, which are :— 


I.—Cinerary orn Seputcurat Urns—such as have either con- 
tained, or been inverted over, ealcined human bones, and 
which alone are correctly styled Urns. 

Il._—Incensz Cups—so called, though their real purpose is doubt- 
ful. Diminutive vessels, only found with calcined bones, 
and frequently enclosed in urns of the first class. 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 





* Just published in 8vo. London: J. R. Smith. Derby: Bemrose & Sons. 
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III.—Smati Vases—probably intended to contain an offering of 
food ; usually found with unburnt bodies but not unfre- 
quently with burnt bones, though never containing them. 

IV.—Dainxine Curs—tall and highly-ornamented vessels, con- 
stricted in the middle, and so named, in accordance with 
their undoubted use, by Sir R. C. Hoare. 


Crvzrary Urns, which are found in tumuli both of the earlier and 
later Celtic periods, exhibit considerable variation in size, paste, and 
ornamentation. Those presumed, from their containing silicious wea- 
pons, to be the most ancient, are generally large, from 10 to 16 inches 
high, with a deep border, more or less decorated by impressions of 
twisted thongs, and incised patterns in which the chevron or herring- 
bone constantly recurs in various combinations, occasionally relieved 
by circular punctures, or assuming a reticulated appearance. We be- 
lieve that no piece of Celtic pottery hitherto discovered, shows the 
slightest indication of an attempt to imitate any natural form, though 
the contrary is the case in the fictilia of most other savage nations. 
The paste of the older vessels consists of clay, mixed with pebbles or 
angular pieces of gravel ; and being wholly wrought by hand, without 
the assistance of the wheel, is in large vessels necessarily thick, and 
from the imperfect method of firing, has often been described as 
merely “ sun-dried”—a mistake very evident to all who are practi- 
cally acquainted with the readiness with which clay so hardened im- 

aa bibes moisture and returns to its 

~~ Te 22) original unctuousstate. These urns 

= é are mostly of a brown or burnt- 

umber colour outside, though occa- 

sionally of a lighter tint; inside 

they are always black, and often 

show marks indicating that their 

contents were deposited in a glow- 

ing state. The fracture shows the 

dark colour to extend through the 

paste very nearly to the outside. 

It is only in rare instances that 

instruments of bronze have been 

found with the more ancient urns. 

The example chosen as a type of 

this variety, and here engraved, 

was found near Middleton by 

Youlgrave, in 1846 ; it measures 

CINERARY URN 14 inches in height. (The urn 

FLAX DALE BARROW, MIDDLETON BY YoULGRAVE. was enclosed within a rude cist, 

partly cut in the rock, partly walled round, and covered with a large 

flat stone. About this, and indeed throughout the barrow, were many 

pieces of flint, some of which were chipped into form for arrow-heads. 
There were remains of a previous interment). 

Another example of this kind of urn is shown in the engraving from 
Monsal.Dale. It was found, along with many other interesting relics, 
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on the 29th of May, 1851. The urn is 12 inches in height, and has a 
deep ornamental border. When found, it was inverted over a deposit 
of clean calcined bones, placed on some uneven stones, on the natural 


CINERARY URN, 
BALLIDON MOOR. 


Ly 
'° ews 
+ ES.A deb WSS 


CINERARY URN, MONSAL DALE. 


surface, and having among them a calcined bone pin. The urn was 
quite perfect. Near it was a large mass of limestone, and a celt- 
shaped instrument five inches long, with a cutting edge, formed from 
the lower jaw of some animal. A detailed account of the exhumation 
of these relics is given in the “Tren YEars’ Dicernes.” Another ex- 
cellent example is exhibited in the urn from Ballidon Moor, engraved 
above. It is.114 inches in height, and measured 9 inches in diameter 
at the mouth. Like most other examples of these urns, it is orna- 
mented by patterns impressed in the soft clay from a twisted thong. 
It contained, of course, burnt bones, which were beautifully coloured 
by burning, and perfectly clean. Amongst them were a portion of an 
animal's jaw, a fine bone pin, 4 inches long, rats’ bones, a fragment of 
pottery, and a flint arrow-head ; all, including the rats’ bones, were much 
burnt. The presence of partially burnt human bones in the sand, the 
discolouration of the latter, and the occurrence of calcined rats’ bones 
in the urn, demonstrate the fact of the corpse having been consumed 
upon the spot. The following engraving, exhibiting a section of the 
barrow, will show the position of the urn when found, and also of the 
other interments which it contained. This barrow has been admirably 
described in that magnificent work, “ Cranza Britannica,” *—a work 
which every ethnologist and antiquary ought to possess, and which 





* Crania Britannica. Delineationsand descriptions of the skulls of the aboriginal 
and early inhabitants of the British Islands, ther with notices of their other re- 
mains. By J. B. Davis, Esq., F.S.A., and Dr. Thurnam, F.8.A. Folio, 
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contains far more information than any other book extant—and the 
skull in the lower interment, which is considered by the learned au- 
thors as a typical example of the brachy-cephalic variety of the Ancient 
British head, is therein engraved of the full size, and carefully de- 
scribed* in every respect. The following extract from the work 
explains the section :— 

Above this cist a cairn of fragments of sandstone had been raised, most likely before 


interments by cremation were practised on the _ The dark horizontal line of our 
urnt 


woodcut indicates the situation of a stratum of earth traversing the Barrow at 
this height. Funereal rites, by incineration had evidently been celebrated on this 
surface ; which was scattered over with a thin layer of wood-charcoal. In the centre 
of the barrow, and a —_ this carbonaceous deposit, stood a fine urn of dark 
British pottery, 11 inches high, and 9 at its greatest diameter at the top; not in the 
more commonly inverted, but in an upright, position. It is ornamented in the usual 
style of lineal impressions, most probably made by a twisted theng of untanned leather, 
with rows of lines, alternately upright and horizontal, around the upper division ; and 
in the middle the lines are varied into the zigzag, having distinct crosses and other im- 
pressions in the intervals. It contained ca!cined bones in a clean state, and mingled 
with them a portion of the jaw of some animal, bones of the Water-vole (Arvicola am- 
phibius, Desmar.), so common in the Derbyshire barrows, a bone-pin, 4 inches in length 
and finely pointed, and a flint arrow-head; all calcined. The urn was closed by a 
large flat stone, the two ends of which rested upon side walls, so as to protect the de- 
posit and secure it from superincumbent pressure. Did this urn contain the incon- 
siderable yet sacred remains of one whose devotion in life the distinguished dead below 
had oft experienced—one who held life itself subordinate to his fate? The fearful 
cunjecture seems not by any means improbable. 

Interred in the soil above this portion of the barrow, and lying amongst loose stones, 
the remains of four other skeletons occurred, placed in the primitive flexed position. 
One of these had apparently been disturbed at no long period subsequent to interment, 
and the bones laid in order before they had become decayed —a practice adopted by 
some uncivilized people in more modern times. 

This barrow of the British period presents unquestionable evidences of very primeval 
times, and contained the relics of a true aboriginal inhabitant of these Islands, piously 
laid in his last resting-place with great care, but in all rude simplicity. It is rich in 
instruction, and marked by precise phases of information. It shows almost certainly 
the contemporaneous adoption of inhumation and cremation— the latter, perhaps, 
yielding to the first a short precedency; or possibly, in this instance, a rite of the 
nature of a “‘Suttee,” and subordinate to the former. 





* This cranium is also engraved in Dr. Meigs’ “‘ CRANIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
Races oF MEN.” Philadelphia, 1847. 
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Cinerary urns from the Yorkshire barrows are, in some instances, 
more elegant in shape, taller in proportion to the diameter, and have 
the inside of the border ornamented; a feature never found in any of 
the older Derbyshire or Staffordshire urns. It would appear that a 
considerable interval elapsed, in which burial by inhumation was in 
vogue, before a return to combustion rendered cinerary urns again 
requisite, and in the meantime some improvement had taken place in 
the ceramic art. We find the urns much 
smaller, from 54 to 9 inches high, still with ——_— 
the overhanging border which seems cha- VICE 
racteristic of cinerary urns. A reticulated sh Yow, 
pattern seems almost to have supplanted ‘a r 
the chevron ; the clay is mixed with coarse 
sand instead of pebbles, to prevent its crack- a Fs 
ing ; the substance is thinner, and being — 
more firmly baked, shows a lighter colour, 
varying from a red to a yellow-brown out- Sonn 
side ; the paste and inside dark grey. It CINERARY UB. 
will be evident that the bones must have STANTON MooR. 
been more perfectly burnt than before, to enable them to be enclosed 
in such small vessels. The illustration is from an urn 5} inches high, 
found on Stanton Moor, Derbyshire, in 1799. It was originally in 
White Watson’s Collection, and is now at Lomberdale House. 

Urns of a still later period, occasionally found as secondary deposits 
in some of our barrows, are palpable imitations of the common globular 
urn of the Romano-British period, both in form and material There 
are two varieties. One of clumsy shape, modelled by hand from clay 
containing an unusual quantity of sand, and pretty well baked, often 
presents, besides the narrowed mouth distinctive of late pottery, and 
never seen in the archaic, another peculiarity in having occasionally a 
couple of perforations about an inch apart at the side. This form 
merges, by insensible gradations, into that of the Teutonic pottery 
sometimes found in considerable quantities in the cemeteries of Notting- 
hamshire and Lincolnshire. The other variety is a close and well- 
made imitation of the Roman urn, in clay mixed with angular frag- 
ments of quartz, turned on the wheel, and firmly baked to what may 
literally be denominated pot metal. The outer surface is rather rough, 
owing to the angular fragments of stone ; its colour a bluish grey, the 
inside more or less red, and the paste mostly grey. Coins of the 
Lower Empire, chiefly of the family of Constantine the Great, have 
been found in connection with these urns. 

The second class includes all varieties of the small vessels called 
Incense Cups, the use of which is not satisfactorily decided. They 
differ greatly in shape, but agree in being very small, seldom 3 inches 
high, more usually 14 or 2 inches. They are found with calcined 
bones only, most frequently within larger urns, though occasionally 
with bones that have not been inurned, and are much more plentiful 
in Yorkshire than in other counties. There is reason to suppose that 
they do not accompany the earliest interments. From their small 
size, they are generally found in good condition. The oldest resemble 

B 
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the urns in their style of ornament, which is generally incised, and not 
pressed in by twisted cords. They have also, in many cases, two per- 
forations at the side ; rarely, two at opposite sides, as if for suspension. 
A later variety, generally very firmly baked, is quite plain, with the 
upper edge turned in towards the mouth, presenting a depressed out- 


WIASEIY 


line, often resembling a flattened sphere. The paste is generally less 

mixed with pebbles or sand than that of the larger vessels, as there 

was not so much risk of their cracking whilst being fired. They are 

also lighter in colour, from being more perfectly baked. The woodcuts 

represent two varieties. The first is a cup found inside a cinerary urn 

on Baslow Moor, Derbyshire, about 1830, which shows the two per- 
forations on the side; and the 
other a small ornamented cup 
found with the cinerary urn, en- 
graved on page 65, in the year 
1799, on Stanton Moor. 

An Incense Cup of an alto- 
gether unique form, here repre- 
sented, was found in November, 
1854, in a barrow near Pickering, 
in Yorkshire, and not far from 
the one containing the curious 
drinking-cup figured in this arti- 
cle (page 70). It is 24 inches 

nae high. It is like a cylinder mounted 
on four small feet, and is ornamented with vertical impressions of a 
twisted cord. The next engraving shows a Cinerary Urn, and the 
Incense Cup found within it, discovered at Matlock-Bridge, in 1848. 
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The third class, comprising the Vases ror Foon, includes vessels 
of every style of ornament, from the rudest to the most elaborate, but 
nearly alike in size, and more difficult to assign to a determinate period 
than any other, from the fact of coarse and well-finished ones hav- 
ing several times been found in company. They occur both with 
skeletons and burnt bones ; perhaps more frequently with the former, 
where they are often found near the head. Where two have been 
found, it has generally been with burnt bones, and probably indicates 
the combustion of two bodies. The first of the accompanying wood- 
cuts shows two examples found in the barrow on the circle at Arbor 
Low, in 1845; and the second exhibits a ground-plan of the cist, 
indicating their position in the interment. 


WOSKEILIIEET TD / 
N81 orgy np pet! 


GROUND-PLAN OF CIST, AT ARBOR LOW. 


These vases vary from 4} to 5} inches in height, and have generally 
a wide mouth and a small bottom. They are composed of clay very 
similar to that used in the cinerary urns, and are pretty much of the 
same colour, though on the whole a shade lighter. The plainer speci- 
mens are ornamented with incised lines, disposed herring-bone fashion 
round the upper part (which is generally moulded with a simple hollow), 
the decoration extending to the edge ; sometimes the whole of the out- 
side is marked by the end of the finger. A good average specimen of 
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the plain variety is represented in the engraving; it was found at 
Crosslow, Derbyshire, in 1843, 

A more highly-finished type is constantly found both in Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire, which differs from the foregoing, in having a groove 
round the upper part, in which are four stops or projecting pieces of 
clay, often pierced in the direction of the groove with a small hole 
just sufficient to receive a thin cord. ‘They are carefully or- 
namented all over with impressions from a toothed instrument, 


VASE FROM CROSSLOW. 


a tightly-twisted cord, and circular punctures, sometimes separately, 
sometimes in combi- 


: Ti & nation. The example 
“Rca here given was found, 
a= === along with several in- 
SS termeuts, in a large 
—Keithe flat-topped barrow, on 

NN a hill called Hay Top, 

ee ad Pe “ at Monsal Dale, _and 
MEEBO EE RS overlooking §_ Cress- 
SSS” brook, on the 24th of 

: May,1851. Thevase, 

which is exceedingly 

beautiful in form, is 

43 inches in height, 

——— and is completely co- 

FOOD VESSEL, vered with a minute 

= chevron, or herring- 

bone pattern. It was found with the skeleton of a child (now pre- 
served at Lomberdale) in a cist in the barrow, formed by four flat 
slabs of limestone, and filled with sand, gravel, and rats’ bones. The 
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skeleton was doubled up in the usual 

form, with the head to the south, and 

the vase lying obliquely in contact 

with the pelvis of the child. One 

found in Yorkshire, at Newton-upon- 

Raweliff, in 1850, has a singular or- 

nament in the shape of a cross, formed ° 

by rows of punctures carefully im- 

pressed outside the bottom ; and an 

example altogether unique in shape FOOD VESSEL, 
and decoration, found on Wetton Hill, rT 
Staffordshire, in 1849, has the stops developed into small handles or 
ears. It is 4} inches in height. 

The last class is devoted to a series of vessels, happily denominated 
Daingcine Cups, by Sir R. C. Hoare, who discovered several fine speci- 
mens in the course of his extensive researches in Wiltshire. They 
have been plentifully found in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, but only 
at rare intervals in Yorkshire. We have always found them associated 
with skeletons, accompanied by flint weapons of a superior description, 
when they occupy a situation behind the shoulders. In one or two 
instances a very small bronze awl has been found, but there is suf- 
ficient evidence to show that they belong to a period when metal was 


L. JEWIT T. FSA. OGREM 


DRINKING CUP, DRINKING CUP, 
GREEN LOW. BEE Low. 


almost unknown. They are from 64 to 9 inches high, of a tall shape, 
contracted in the middle, globular below, and expanding at the mouth: 
they are carefully formed by hand, of fine clay, tempered with sharp 
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sand, and well-baked ; the walls are thin, averaging §th’s of an inch, 
light red-brown outside, and grey within. The exterior is almost 
always covered with an elaborate pattern, produced by a toothed in- 
strument ; in two instances only we have seen it confined to a number 
of parallel lines encircling the upper part. The accompanying en- 
gravings present fair examples of this kind of vessel, which does not 
vary so much as the other classes. The one found at Green Low, on 
Alsop Moor, Derbyshire, in 1845, is 74 inches in height. The other 
example we have ehosen for illustration, was found at Bee Low, near 
Youlgreave, in the same eounty, in 1851. It is 6§ inches high, and, 
like the other, is highly ornamented. : b 

Two aberrant varieties have bee» observed, a single specimen of 
each having been diseovered. One of these we engrave. It was found 
in a stony tumulus about 
a mile north of Pickering, 

im Yorkshire, in 1850. It 

measures 5finchesin height. 

It is extremely curious, with 

a handle at the side suf- 

ficiently large to admit the 

finger, thus differing from 

the perforated knobs which 

are not unusual on the 

smaller vases from tumuli. 

It is the only instance in 

which a handle of this kind 

occurs. The ornamentation 

also is peculiar, consisting 

chiefly of angularly-pointed 

cartouches, filled with a re- 

ticulated pattern, and hayv- 

ing a band of the same eneircling the upper part. The other, which 
is very peculiar in form, contracted in the middle, narrow at the 
mouth, and rounded at the bottom, and ornamented with zigzag or 
herring-bone work, was found with an assemblage ef beautiful flint 
weapons, behind the shoulders of a skeleton, near Biggen, Derbyshire, 
im 1843. It is only from the circumstanees of discovery that we are 
enabled to identify it as a Drinking Cup, as it differs from all others 
whieh we have seen. 

It is remarkable that the usual shape ef these vessels is analagous 
to that of a series of larger vases of the earliest Greek drab-coloured 
ware, to be seen in the Vase Room at the British Museum ; the geo 
metrical ornament, too, offers many points of resemblance, although 


produced by brown pigment on the Greek, and incision upon the Celtic 
earthenware. 





PROPHETIC SHADOWS. 


By the Author of the ‘‘Gipsy King and other Poems;” ‘‘ Antediluvian Sketches ;’ ‘‘ Impres- 
sions of Aust ;” “ Legend of Sir Francis Leke,” etc., etc., etc. 


“THIS PROPHECY MERLIN SHALL MAKE, FOR HE LIVES BEFORE MY TIME.’ —LEAR. 


Over the old indomitable main, 

The dread, fublime, immitigably {trong, 

To far New Zealand, nor can go in vain, 

Goes forth the fon of twain renowned for fong : 
And yet indeed it does our Britain wrong, 
This generous ifle, by art and nature bleffed, 
When thus forfaken by her braveft—beit. 


Forfaken—life to recommence anew, 

As here new life our Saxon fires began: 
The ftubborn foil, woods, waters, to fubdue, 
Amongft the rudeft elements of Man: 

To fuch, vat ocean feems the mereft fpan, 
Who turn, like rich men fick of dainties rare, 
To make beft luxuries of the homelieft fare. 


I, too, have felt, what joy it is to wield 

In primal forefts firft the woodman’s axe ; 

What joy to bear in that romantic field, 

The fportfman’s gun without the {port{man’s tax; 
Where civil laws their iron gripe relax: 

Where Man is Man, not dwarfed down by his kind, 
Nigh Nature’s throne, with room for hand and mind. 


The beft retaining, and the worft forgot, 

Of this tame life, conventionally bare ; 

To far New Zealand, to fome {weet wild {pot, 
How gladly, Charlton, with you would I fare: 
Yet ftill to England loyal heart muft bear; 
And ftill thould be, wherever I might roam, 
Proud beneath Britith Rule to make my home. 


And yet, ah! no—no more forfake I fo 

Our Britith Coftaly, fong-fountain bright: 

By {tarry Chaucer hallowed long ago, 

And faery Spenfer, with fair Una’s light: 

With Shakfpeare matchlefs, Milton’s heavenly might: 
And with our later galaxy—the whole ~ 

Which make our Ifle one Temple of the Soul! 
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O, prize we ark-like Britain! whither flee 

The world’s beft men, when tyrants do them wrong! 
Old Greece and Rome had each renowned degree 
In arts, in arms, in fcience, and in fong— 

Yet had not that which welds continuance ftrong: 
And vainly wealth our realm profufely dowers, 

If the true Wifdom, Goodnefs, be not ours! 


Homed infular, with rocky ramparts deep: 

And as a gem refulgent to illume 

The darkened world, from her confpicuous fteep, 
Supreme, fuperior yet to mortal doom: 

A Chriftian refurrection from earth’s tomb: 

With brow, reflecting God’s own heaven, fhe ftands, 
Emitting Truth, Worth, Honor, through all lands! 


Yes! we are great: rich in Promethean fire, 

That newer Realms rife, kindled at our flame: 
Where roamed the favage, civil {tates afpire, 

That fpeak our tongue, our rank and kindred claim; 
And, fhould we fink, may gain yet mightier name. 
All is uncertain—ceafelefs ebb and flow— 
Old-realms have fhrunk—will ours ebb back as low? 


For cities loft go not to ancient lands— 
Nor track to ruined Tyre old ocean’s foam: 
Nor roam with Arabs where Palmyra ftands, 
Egypt, or Greece, or later ancient Rome: 
Decay has crumbling {ceptre nearer home: 
Site of old cities mark our Britifh ground, 
Walls, abbeys rent, and caftles ivy-crowned! 


Grave Poets seek for places obfolete— 

Well unto Cloudefley known, and Adam Bell— 
Once doubtlefs preffed by multitudinous feet, 

And to our ancient Minftrels known right well: 
Years pafs—’tis defert where men buy and fell: 
Thus may The Strand be grazed by kine or fheep— 
And rank-grafs grow in Temple-Bar knee-deep. 


Our fuel fpent—ftilled forge and factories’ roar— 

All our machinery hipped far o’er the fea; 

I fee the millions fading from the fhore— 

In vifion far that Exodus I fee: 

And from high places comes this wail to me— 

“ Now that the flood of commerce has ebbed hence— 
Droops, fades, and falls, our dread magnificence!” 


I fee the mariners’ towers at midnight dark — 
See Navy Dreadnought’s rot in reedy bays; 
And in the fedgy Docks the Bittern, hark! 
Its fong, unheard, the nightingale efsaies 

In Palace Courts, once thrilled by Poets’ lays: 
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And where in moonlight rooflefs temples scowl, 
Hoots unto mole and bat the boding owl. 


The dead-leaves dance within the firelefs grate ; 

The dark winds howl through the difmantled hall ; 
And, where the merry Princes mimicked State, 

Its flime the reptile leaves on floor and wall. 

Down through once gorgeous rooms, grey turrets fall, 
Stunning the filence round the throne profound, 
Whofe light is darknefs, and where Doom is crowned! 


Then from New Zealand fome one of our race, 
As fang Kirke White in centuries long before, ) 
ome youthful Poet reverencing the place, 

Comes the few crumbling ruins to explore 

Of mighty London, famed in days of yore: 

And finds with rapture, here regarded not, 

Bufts of rare Bards, in this their land forgot! 


There of grave shepherds makes he anxious queft 
For a grand Abbey, a dim dufky fhrine, 

Wherein were Bards and Heroes faid to reft 
With Kings and Queens of Saxon Alfred’s line: 
Puzzled they look, but {peak not, make no fign, 
Stare on each other, pore upon the grafs— 

Then fhake their heads, and hurrying, onward pafs. 


He fighs midft fallen columns—and on leas 

That hear no ploughman’s fong, no herdboy’s cheer: 

He mourns for parks defpoiled of hoarieft trees: 

Sacred thro’ eld, and laft to difappear: 

Around him fpreads blank profpect wild and drear! 
ae ee - a oe ar ee 


” * ~ * * * 7” = 


The woods! the woods! they rife, they fpread, they grow— 
Embrace each ftream, and crown each heavenward hill: 
Through denfe young woods the Thames, Trent, Severn, flow, 
Trees grow in graves! trees the dead cities fill! 

Century on century fees them growing {ftill: 

Trees fkirt the fhores, dip down in ocean’s flood — 

And defert Britain is one pathlefs wood! 


Ricnarp Howrrr. 


Edingley, 1861. 
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ST. BENEDICT’S IN THE HOLME. 
The facts taken from “ Blomefield's Norfolk,” and a MS. Chartulary. 
BY ELIZA METEYARD (SILVERPEN). 


Authoress of the “‘ Love Steps of Dorov..y vernon ;” “‘ Mainstone’s Housekeeper,” 
etc., etc., etc. 

In tracing the early history of the East Anglian division of England, 
as it existed under the governance of Saxon kings, or under the Dane- 
Lage of Guthrun and his successors, the historian and antiquary have 
little more than a few brief facts or dim tradition as their guide. 
Yet, from these—in the brevity of monkish records, in the half myth 
of antique legend—much truth may be gathered by the careful process 
of the inductive mind ; and, therefore, he who, like Dugdale, doth 
wisely trace virtue, or heroism, or good, in the deeds of long-passed men, 
doth not unaptly cherish the sweetest sanctities of “hoar tradition,” 
which, like the incense of a sacred shrine, still lingers round the islands 
of the east and west, of the holy places of Croyland, Ely, St. Bene- 
dict’s de Hulmo, and the sacred Avalon, or Glastonbury, where St. 
Augustine prayed. Sweet places in even these our newer days ; and 
where yet the beauties of their ecclesiastical remains, and the breadth 
of their tilled and pastured lands, still bearing on them signs of ancient 
culture, in bending harvests of full-eared and golden corn, attest the 
success of Felix the Burgundian, and the Roman St. Augustine, in 
taming savage valour, and the spirit of those Saxon men whom, like 
as was St. John, they baptized in the wilderness, and taught the 
humanizing truths of Christ. For, though in later days, the sacer- 
dotal spirit of monachism was rightly crushed—as avarice and lust of 
power should ever be—still, in those early, simple, Saxon times, it was 
only a priesthood sacred and aneled in the sight of superstitious and 
ferocious men, who, unmolested, could rear habitations of learning 
and peace amidst desolate marshes and swamps, where the St. Columbas 
and St. Patricks might treasure the precious remnants of Roman 
letters, and the rich promise of Saxon wisdom. 

The idea that islands were, by nature, sanctified to religious use, 
may be traced to an Eastern origin. For it was not only a Druidical 
belief, but also one strongly cherished by both Saxons and Northmen, 
that islands were holy places, fashioned out by Heaven itself, for sacred 
use. Hence, when the Druid worship became the rare myth of groves, 
and plains, and barren hills, and lonely isles, yet did the newly bap- 
tized Saxon, true to the superstitions of his race, build his rude 
church on the same lonely islet which had been the place of heathen 
and ‘mysterious rites. The isle of Avalon or Glastonbury, was a sacred 
spot of remote antiquity ; and, doubtless, some superstition of this 
kind, beyond the purpose of mere peace and security against the 
northern pirates, prompted the early priesthood of East Anglia to 
raise monastic piles in the lonely marshes of the Girvii. 

The ancient estuary of the Garruenos, or rough waters, that, in the 
time of the Romans formed so great a feature in the geography of the 
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eastern coast of Norfolk, was, by the subsiding of the waters, divided 
into narrower channels or rivers. The most Northern of these, flow- 
ing through marshes raised from the Icenian estuary, eontained a 
small and desolate island, scarcely raised above the level of the flood. 
This sandy holm, separated from the main land by a rough ocean 
stream two miles in width, remained uninhabited till about the close 
of the eighth century, when some recluses founded there a monastic 
institution, which original settlement afterwards became the mitred 
Abbey of St. Benedict’s de Hulmo. But the loneliness and desolation 
of this holy place, did not protect it from the fury of the Vikings, 
who, under Inguar and Hubba, towards the close of the ninth century, 
laid waste the primitive monastery. Yet, henceforth, the lonely island 
of the Garruenos retained its holy name ; and soon after it was again 
peopled and its monastery restored. This, and its Saxon community, 
attained to such importance m the East Anglian kingdom, that about 
the year 1020, Canute erected it into a mitred Benedictine Abbey, 
called thus from its situation, and the patron saint of the order, St. 
Benedict’s de Hulmo, or St. Benet’s of the holm or island. After its 
rich endowment by Canute, vast wealth flowed in from the hands of 
Saxon and Danish benefactors, and the charter of Edward the Con- 
fessor raised it into one of the greatest monastic establishments of 
England. The Abbots from this time ranked with the Thanes and 
Eldermen of the kingdom, and were intrusted with the government of 


Norfolk. 
* * * * * * * ¥ * % 


. “ Forte facinus fecit brachio suo ; dissipavit superbos cegitatione cordis ipsorum.”— 
uca, cap. i. 

2 Will I. 1068. Compline was over, and though it was Lenten- 
tide, the Abbot had granted an extraordinary dispensation ; for Wassail 
the portly cook of St. Benedict’s monastery prepared a savorous dish 
for the Abbot’s chamber. It was one which might have suited an 
Easter-day, for the herdsman of Ludham Grange had slain the firstling 
of the flock, and now its daintiest pieces lay frothed in butter. 

“Oh! that this were not Lent,” muttered the cook, as he lieked 
his fingers. 

“ Say an Ave and repel Satan,” said the lay-brother, who waited for 
the dish, “ the guest is hungry and travel-worn, or else no dispensation 
had been his.” 

“For him only should the firstling have bled,” spoke the herdsman, 
who resting by the heaped faggots on the hearth, waited to guide the 
Saxon guest back through the intricacy of the deselate marshes, “‘ for 
it was yeaned in the winter month. But he’s Hereward Lord of 
Bourne, and who shall say him nay ?” 

“ Ay, he was one who got cloven in the thigh at Hastings. For 
this he’s a mighty guest, our father Edelwold loving flowers from that 
field.” 


“ And you a lick at a dish, though you say it not,” muttered the 
cook, as he placed the dish in the lay-brother’s hands. 

The herdsman raised up his shaggy, unkempt head, and drawing his 
hand from beneath the sort of sheepskin shirt or tunic he wore, caught 
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the Benedictine roughly by the girdle. “ Recollect, I was born thrall 
of the Lincoln Hereward, and he who speaks slightingly disturbs a 
bull in its native pastures ; for though Saxons are leaves upon the 
winter's tree, dropping and dead, yet the field of Hastings will outlive 
more winter trees than moneyers could reckon.” 

Though the lay-brother Simeon could give advice, he rarely put in 
practice his own precepts ; so as resolves are weak, as fingers will slip, 
as palates may water, he had not taken forty steps towards the Abbot’s 
chamber, before he had tasted twenty times and said a credo in the 

in. Not only this, but as the Abbot's chamber lay apart, he 
found too that dishes were weighty things, and therefore resting in 
Boniface’s, the sub-prior’s cell, he found a helpmate in both his holy 
and his profane offices. 

Edelwold, the Abbot, sat with his guest in a low vaulted chamber 
of stone, dimly lit up by oue narrow lattice, which looked out far away 
upon the darkening waste of waters. A fire of massive logs burnt 
cheerfully in the middle of the chamber, and whilst he was thus a 
deep and earnest listener, his guest sat forward with unsandalled feet, 
drying them in the blaze, and talking in that pure rich Saxon tongue 
of the days of Alfred, ere Edward the Confessor and his courtiers had 
engrafted Norman words upon the breadth and depth of the Saxon 
idiom. 

“Well, one thing I wot,” spoke the old priest, after some minutes 
silence, “that God be with thee, Hereward! Thou art a Saxon, one 
of the old race, of Odin’s battle-men, heathen though they were. Nor- 
mans may say that Saxons were always slaves, but it is a lie no worse 
than that the Bastard swore upon the saintly winding-sheet.” 

“ So say I,” replied the Thane of Bourne, “ and knowing this, there- 
fore, father, what you will—will it, and do it. Do not thou, the 
mightiest amongst the Saxon priesthood of the East, like a craven 
hawk—stoop, then fly, then stoop again, as Stigand does—and this 
for what? Why to be a puppet to the Nerman. No, hold out—No, 
this island of God’s people can hold out, and a little freedom, father, 
is something to the Saxon now.” 

“Freedom is worth its price,” replied the mild old man, “and my 
soul yearns for it as much as thine, if not so resolutely, Thane of 
Bourne. But there is something yet unveiled my son, speak on.” 

“ Yes, the nest defended can house a white-necked swan. There is 
Muriel, daughter of Hurnwulf, of Lothingland, who perished by the 
stroke of a Norman bill at Hastings ; she must not be trusted to the 
lust of Norman soldiers.” 

“Thou sayest well,” replied the old man, “ our blessed saint must 
not forget his children. But as for defence, Brother Porphyro will 
know best ; he helps to reckon up the tallies, and can tell to a sheaf 
and an arrow what men the granges and the lands can yield. If 
we are to fight and to defend, we must not be lack in drawing the axe 
and arrow from their resting gear.” 

“No! but can you trust this monk, for he is no Saxon, and the 
sparrow always doubts a cuckoo in its nest 7” 

“But not a father his children, or a Franklin his own guild-brother. 
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No! I can trust ; and added to this, he’s learned, and can note down 
the dues from the tythings, for he writes manuscript like St. Dunstan 
himself.” 

At this moment Simeon entered, and placed the seethed kid on a 
trencher before the guest, with oaten bread, and some new drawn 
mead in a cup. He then, at the Abbot’s bidding, withdrew to sum- 
mon the monk, whom Edelwold had already mentioned. Though 
the evening service was over, the monk yet lingered in the choir, 
where the lay-brother found him seated in the recess of a low arched 
window, which overlooked the marshes of the Bure. He read not, 
though here beside the lattice there was light enough to have read a 
manuscript of rare Latinity which lay hard by ; but gazing out upon 
the rough waters, which dashed against the convent walls, he sat ab- 
stracted, with his face half buried in his hands. He started when the 
lay-brother touched his shoulder ; even in the dull evening light, the 
hectic which so visibly dyed his cheek was observable to the looker on. 

“Then the Abbot has a guest ;’ he asked, when Simeon had de- 
livered the holy father’s commands ; “ one who left the shore before 
Compline.” 

“The same. It is against the rule, blessed be Saint Benedict, but 
cellarers and kitcheners will whisper, brother Porphyro, and they say 
it is the Saxon Hereward, Thane of Bourne.” 

“ Aye!” gasped Porphyro, “Saxons crowd enough- now to convent 
walls, and make no shrift of the blessed bread of St. Benedict. But 
stay! Hereward did not blow the blast upon the convent horn, it was 
like a swineherd’s uncouth breath.” 

“No! Grimm, the Ludham herdsman. He was once thrall of the 
Lord of Bourne, and he brought beneath his sheepskin, his yeanling 
of the winter month, so that the Norman King, who crossed the GREEN 
Way last eve, may not chance to taste a Saxon dainty.” 

“ Enough,” spoke Porphyro, changing his idiomatic Saxon into Latin, 
“say I'll attend our holy father.” 

Simeon departed, but for many minutes after, the pale, stern visaged 
monk, stood still beside the lattice, and gazing out upon the looming 
waste of waters, partly spoke out the thoughts which occupied his 
brain. 

“A star led the men of old, and why not me? See how, as the 
night comes on, one which is bright and hopeful, twinkles ; moving 
higher and higher, from the dark cloud to Heaven itself. So shall tue 
spirit become greater than matter, as the logicians teach ; so, there- 
fore, shall the lean-visaged monk say, Benedicite, my son ; and com- 
manding as a mitred Abbot, no longer crawl the feeblest drone in the 
Saxon hive!” 

He stalked moodily from the choir, and reached the Abbot’s cham- 
ber. By this time Hereward had supped, had moved the faggots more 
within the flames, and replenished his cup with ale, warmed and spiced 
by the cook; and as he sat on a low stool beside the hearth, his sheaf 
of arrowg.and his bow resting near him, his tunic ungirt, his feet still 
unsandalled, his rich fair hair flowing to his shoulders, and softening 
features otherwise too fierce and determined, nothing could contrast 
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more strongly, than this the Saxon guest, with the aged and decrepit 
person of tbe Abbot, and the face and form of Porphyro, pale and rigid 
as if hewn from stone. The gentle Abbot and the high-souled Thane 
were but pigmies in his hand ; the doves to the cunning serpent ! 

Thus what Porphyro suggested, Edelwold assented to, such was the 
power the stern, cold-hearted, learned priest, had acquired over the 
believing and trusting Abbot, and when a method of defence had been 
determined on, Hereward departed on his mission of summoning the 
church vassals, the border is, the cottars, the freemen, and serfs, and 
others from the grauges and manors. As soon as this news got spread 
abroad that the Holm would-be defended against any force the con- 
queror might send, it became crowded with fugitives from the adjacent 
shores, principally consisting of the wives and children of the neigh- 
bouring Thanes and Franklins; for ever, with the footsteps of the 
conqueror, wrong, and devastation, and insult stalked. 

From the period of the Conquest, the monastery had been the 
safety-place for the wealth of the richer Saxons of the neighbouring 
tithings. This, the conqueror, who had spies abroad in all directions, 
particularly in the neighbourhoods of the richer monasteries, knew. 
He knew, likewise, that Edelwold had been a devoted friend of Ha- 
rold’s, and he hated him for this, as well as for the spirit of liberty 
which, with all his native gentleness of character, burnt in the heart 
of the Abbot ; he hated him because he held kindred with Stigand, 
the Archbishop ; he hated him for the power he possessed over the 
Saxon chiefs of East Anglia ; he hated him for his high position in the 
church ; he hated him because on more than one occasion he had 
refused to crouch as a Saxon slave ; and William swore, by “ God’s 
splendour,” that he would uproot the Saxon churl and his nest of 
heresy. 

Crossing Norfelk from the west, William and his Norman troops 
pitched their tents in the marshes of the Bure, at the commencement 
of Lententide, two days from the date we have spoken of But the 
island, of an area of about thirty acres, stoutly fortified by massive 
walls, and separated from the mainland by a considerable width of 
deep tidal water, was not easily reached, or easily attacked, even by 
troops so accustomed to this description of warfare as were William’s. 
Thus, at the close of the third week of attack, the monastery held out, 
making those within its walls bear on with hope, of at. least saving this 
sacred spot from the avaricious pillage of the conqueror. 

Amongst the fugitives who had fled hither for safety, and bringing 
with her immense wealth, in money, in home-spun cloth, and in the 
rich gold and silver work of the age, was Muriel, a noble Saxon lady 
of the neighbouring land of Lothing, and only daughter of the Thane 
Hurnwulf, who had perished on the field of Hastings. Betrothed the 
Eastertide before her father’s death to Hereward, Thane of Bourne, 
her nuptials had been put off not only by this calamity, but by the 
absence of her brother Heron, who since this disastrous battle had 
been a fugitive amongst the Saxons of Northumbria, and she had lived 
in close retirement with her serfs and maidens at her widé grange, 
amidst the pastoral meads and thymy heights of Lothingland. But 
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on the approach of the conqueror she had fled with her richest house- 
hold gear, her domestics, and her handmaid, Sybba, and guarded by 
Hereward, and guided by Grimm, the herdsman, had reached the 
monastery in safety. As her father’s noble birth and ancient lineage, 
had made him a noted Thane throughout that country side ; as he 
had bestowed much allodial glebe upon the Benedictine Abbey ; as his 
body, brought from Hastings by the gentle love of Hereward, lay 
buried in the Abbey Chapel of the Trinity ; as she had paid richly for 
obits, and a nightly mass, two hours past midnight for his soul, and 
was personally much beloved by Edelwold, who had taken her shrift 
on solemn occasions ; she had been received with noble hospitality, 
and the best chamber of the monastery assigned to her, and her hand- 
maid’s use. 

The eve was that of Good Friday; Muriel, with her handmaid, 
Sybba, had just entered her chamber after hearing vespers in the 
Chapel of Trinity, when the rude wooden latchet of the door was 
raised, and Porphyro, the pale-faced monk, entered. As his commu- 
nications with her had been frequent since her father’s death, with 
respect to her possessions; their first-fruits to the church, their dues 
and tithes, and benefactions both in East Flegg and Lothingland, he 
was well known to her out of the crowd of priests who were still more 
numerous than in the days of Canute, and the colonization of Bury 
Abbey from its recluses. She therefore rose to meet him with cold 
respect, and begging Sybba to retire into a small adjoining oratory, 
formed in the crenelled walls, awaited his seemly speech. At first he 
spoke of the brave defence of the monastery, and the certainty that 
the riches on its three altars of St. Mary’s, St. Bennet’s, and Trinity, 
would remain guarded by heaven from the spoiler. At length he ab- 
ruptly said, in the sweet flowing Saxon of his learned lips — 

“Thou hast not heard lately of thy brother Heron, son of Hurn- 
wulf, I think ?” 

“ No, father,” and the fair young Saxon woman bending with grief, 
half veiled her face in her rich tresses, “there has come lately no news 
from him out of Northumbria, and as the ‘Hue and Cry’ is out 
against him, he has, doubtless, perished like an autumn leaf long 
trodden under foot.” 

“There is hope,” replied the monk in a whisper, as he covertly 
watched the effects of his speech upon his listener, “ and that speedily, 
though he be taken, and in William’s power, if thou wilt do my bid- 
ding, and seeking Lanfranc, the Abbot, at the grange of Ludhwm, sue 
for his life. How to do this I will show.” 

“No! no!” wept Muriel, “even I, even a sister, must not ask a 
Norman for a Saxon life. It is asking the wolf for the lamb.” 

“I say no,” replied the priest, sternly, “‘ he of the rule of St. Bene- 
dict is not apt to speak falsely, and Lanfranc is the friend of Porphyro, 
for our rule is greater than distinction of blood. And he can sue for, 
and save his life, if thou wilt serve.” 

“ How?” 

“ By venturing to the grange of Ludham with this letter,” as he 
spoke, he drew a sealed parchment from beneath his coarse girdled 
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tunic, “there is a truce from Vespers to Lauds, not a rower, or an 
archer, or a galley, sweeps the rough ocean-stream. Our bastion- 
warder, Tieck, leaves the monastery an hour hence, and thinking thee 
some borderer’s wife, he will land thee on a silent part of the cause- 
way. With the close shelter of thy sad-coloured wimple, of the night, 
and the known password, thou art safe. At noon to-morrow, thy 
maiden, Sybba, can feign thee sick ; to-morrow eve thou canst return.” 

“* Doth thou, father, bid me lie, even though for another?” asked 
the Saxon lady. 

“The disciples of Berenger teach, that to lie in a good cause is to 
speak the truth. But, enough, I have it surely, that thy brother is 
in danger, being a prisoner in the Norman camp, and thou canst or 
not save his life deftly ; thou hast choice. Speak, no harm can come; 
a trusty servant of the grange will await thee at the causeway, from 
thence the path is secret, and Lanfranc thy friend !” 

“I will, but, but—there is my brideman, Hereward, Lord of Bourne,” 
and Muriel veiled her face still more closely in her golden hair. 

“ Ay! I thought,” he said, with a stern cold laugh, “ the stray leaf 
is more precious than the twin leaf; well we need be conquered when 
this is the choice of Saxon women.” He moved to leave the chamber. 

“T will, but Hereward, father !” 

“Will know nothing. Though it be Lent he is swilling with the 
bastion soldiers at the mead cup. I say, go therefore, Heaven bids 
thee.” 

It was Easter Eve, and the high festival of the church was on the 
morrow. Thane, abbot, monks, freemen, and serfs, all who had fought 
so well, and repelled the greedy Norman from their ocean nest, pre- 
pared to hold high carousal in the guests’-hall, for, as far as the Lord 
of Bourne’s keen eye could gaze, the marshes of the Garruenos were 
once more solitary. The Holm of the rough waters was still free from 
Norman foot. 

Edelwold had this night cast aside his sheaf and bow, and performed 
the simple mass of that age. He now entered the guest-chamber and 
bid the mead cup pass round. 

“All men omit St. Dunstan’s rule to-night!” he cried, “ priest, 
thane, and soldier, freeman and serf, must drink supernaculum ; it is 
Easter-day Eve, and gracious and merciful hath been the Lord of 
Battles. But stay, I will that brother Porphyro fetch the silver altar 
cup, the Saxon must drink well and holily to-night.” 

Porphyro, the lean-visaged monk, left the guest-chamber with a 
ready step, for Edelwold spoke but as Porphyro willed. The dove 
fashioned its note to the serpent’s tongue. First passing into the 
Chapel of St. Benedict, he stole from thence into the narrow garden of 
the monastery, planted in times of peace with such herbs as were then 
known, but now trodden under foot by the tramp of armed men, and 
covered with missiles and engines of defence. From this garden 
opened a thick postern gate, through the massive walls, on to a sort 
of little quay or landing-place. Dismissing the slingsmen and warders 
who guarded it, to the guests’-chamber, he drew back the massive 
bolts, and crept out upon this only landing-place of the isle. 
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A cry like a night-hern, a whispered benedicite, was answered by the 
light stroke of an oar, and an instant after, the foremost of a fleet of 
galleys, which had lately left the shore under the cover of the night, 
touched the landing-place, and two armed men leaped out. 

“The Gauder or the King?” asked the breathless monk. 

“Both. But 7 am William the Bastard—lead on!” 

“But to be Lord Abbot by to-morrow’s mid-sun,” bargained the 
monk. 

“ Aye! aye! the Norman can be just—lead on !” 

The fat ale, brewed in the winter-month, had waited so long in the 
cream-crested flagon for the holy cup, that Hereward, Lord of Bourne, 
who could pledge good ale in an unseemly vessel, seized the Abbot's 
drinking-horn which stood upon the board, and filling it high, said, 
“Come! drink-heal! we may not wait. My Lord Abbot, liberty is as 
metely pledged in the ashen cup as in the silver flagon. Come!” 

“ God garner hope, then, for his Saxon children,” pledged Edelwold, 
“and curses for the Norman !” 

* A pious, and a righteous drink-heal,” shouted a deep and iron 
voice in the Norman tongue; and the crowd parting, as did the 
bidden stream of Jordap for the Israelites, William the Bastard, thick- 
set, bull-fronted, firm-focted, and clad in his habergeon, his surcoat, 
and his breast-plate of triple mail, came in between them, like Odir 
into a conquered Scandinavian city. 

“Ah! ah! drink-heal the Norman to the Saxon now ; and by God’s 
splendour I will vow a vow ; it’s the Norman to the Saxon! Come, 
the Norman shall drink-heal, then sleep in my Lord Abbot’s bed, 
which, doubtless, is the softest in this swan’s nest. AND THEN TO- 
MORROW, BY GOD'S SPLENDOUR, DO NORMAN JUSTICE !” 

In the confusion, and some slaughter which ensued, Edelwold and 
Hereward made their escape to the shore, in the same galley which 
had brought William and Ralph Gauder, Earl of Norfolk, across 
the rough water to this islet of the Garruenos. After this, whilst the 
Normans caroused over Saxon viands, the cook fried himself a surpass- 
ing omelet, and brother Simeon and the sub-prior, said not only De 
profundis and the Seven Penitential Psalms, but tasted a secret flask 
of well-stored Rhenish wine together, and cémforted the flesh beneath 
sackcloth and St. Benedict's girdle. 

The morrow was Easter-day. Norman soldier and Saxon priest 
made ready for the investiture of Porphyro, the monk, as Lord High 
Abbot of St. Benedict's de Hulmo, and mitred Thane. The noon was 
come—a bright noon it was—the sun was high in heaven! The high 
altar was decked ; the Abbot had been anointed with the holy oil ; 
had received the ring, the staff; he sat lordly in the Abbot’s chair — 
HE HAD WON ALL! 

William, the Norman, approached the altar with a firm step. He 
faced the Abbot, and then cried with a stern voice :— 

“ Ralph Gauder, Earl of Norfolk, bring to the altar Muriel, daughter 
of Hurnwulf, the Thane of Lothingland, who perished on the bloady 
sod of Hastings !” 

The daughter of the Saxon came forth veiled, led by the Norman 

c 
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Baron. William took her hand, and bidding her raise her head-gear, 
told her to look upon Porphyro, Lord Abbot, and answer well. 

*“* He told thee, woman, the Norman priest, Lanfranc, was here ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“ By God’s splendour—a lie !” 

“ He told thee, woman, the Norman could save the Saxon Thane ?” 

“Yes.” 

“* By God’s splendour—a lie !” 

“He told thee, woman, this was for love of Heaven and thee ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh worthy priest! oh excellent son of St. Benedict! Listen, 
Saxon lady. To betray, if possible, this Saxon, Heron, son of Hurn- 
wulf, into Norman hands, thou wert sent; to carry in thy hand— 
there being no other trusty messenger —the convent’s greatest secrets, 
thou wert sent ; to tell the strength of Saxon archers, and the will of 
Edelwold, and Hereward, Lord of Bourne, thou wert sent; to make 
thee the prize of some Justy Norman, thou wert sent ; or, to pawn thy 
honour for the Saxon’s life, thou wert sent ; to make thy wheaten acres 
and thy pasture land fill Abbots’ garners, thou wert sent. And, worst 
of all, thou warmed and cruel serpent, eating the Saxon’s bread to 
betray the hand which gave it. Oh! worthy Judas! look upon him, 
lady! for J, the Norman, curse and disown him !” 

Struggling with an immeasurable passion which even his habitual 
self-command could not hide, Porphyro arose—defence he had none— 
to defy was his only power. 

“TI am Abbot, and the Lord’s servant; one holy and set apart. 
The Church can deny thy power, thou Norman King !” 

“One higher than kings shall judge thee, ere the sun be low. 
Hallo! Bowmen and billmen, do what I bid thee yesternight! I 
PROMISED TO BE JUST, AND 8O I WILL BE!” 

According to old chartularies and Latin documents still preserved, 
and to the oft-repeated legend which I, who have trod these lands well 
know, still haunts the now deserted island of the Bure, the mitred 
Abbot of St. Benedict’s de Hulmo swung above the gateway of the 
Abbey that same hour; and in the dull night air he had no other 
dirge or death-wail for his hearse, than the shout of the rabble soldiery, 
the boom of the rough waters, and the cry of the lonely bittern. 

But that same eve, ere the rich day sun sunk too pale in night, 
Muriel, daughter of Hurnwulf, dismissed by William, though with a 
heavy mulct upon her treasures, and guarded by the faithful herds- 
man, climbed th2 sweet, lonely, thymy heights of Lothingland, and 
ere the night-star set, she and brave Hereward, Lord of Bourne, were 
far away, amidst the reedy fastnesses of Lincolnshire. 
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ON PURSE CUTTING: A SINGULAR CUSTOM AT NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY BROCKETT, ESQ., 


For a long series of centuries, not uninterrupted, however, by several 
remonstrances and complaints and attempts at curtailment from 
without, the Corporation of Newcastle enjoyed, by charter and usage, 
the conservatorship of the River Tyne ; and exercised its powers and 
jurisdiction with more or less popular approbation and good result, 
until the year 1850, when, by Statute, it was transferred to the present 
Commissioners for the Improvement of the Tyne, a Board composed 
of persons representing not Newcastle alone, but the other large towns 
and interests on the River. 

The curious custom to which we wish to call attention, was in con- 
nection with this conservatorship. It was a penalty imposed on captains 
of ships, who had been proved to have cast ballast at sea within certain 
distances and depths of water, from the mouth of the Tyne, thereby 
injuring, or at least endangering, the entrance into the Harbour. 

In certain articles submitted to and confirmed by the King in 
Council, in 1613, for the preservation of the River Tyne, we find the 
following :— ‘ 

14. Whereas there hath been an antient custom in Newcastle, that every master of 
any ship, who is known to cast any ballast at sea, between Souter and Hartley, or 
within fourteen fathom water of the Haven, to the hurt of the said river, was brought 
into the town chamber, and there in the presence of the people, having a knife put 
into his hand, was constrained to cut a purse* with monies in it, as who should say he 
had offended in as high degree, as if he cut a purse from the person of a man, whereby 
he might be so ashamed that he should never offend therein again, and others by his 
example were terrified from trespassing in the like kind, that now in the time of so 
— wrongs done the river, and the great number of ships which comes into that 

aven, this antient custom be revived and put in execution. ¢ 


A copy of this article used to hang in the Town Chamber. 





* The following entry occurs in the Corporation Books. ‘‘ August, 1593, paid for 
two = of lether, which should have n cutte in the Towne Chamber, and was 


not, by a Frenchman.” 


+ Conservatorship of the River Tyne. 8vo. Newcastle, 1849. 
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And that the custom had been revived and put in execution, is 
evident, from a “ testimonial,” signed by Henry Dawson, Mayor of 
Newcastle, by Ralph Fell, Master of the Trinity House, and others, 
to the effect, that ‘‘ Whereas, information upon oath was given, that 
John Philips, Master of the Mary, of Hull, and William Goodwin, 
Master of the Elizabeth, of Wisebridge, did, the 5th of this instant, 
cast ballast within the 14 fathom deep, between Sowter and Hartley, 
to the damyge of the river. They, the said persons being called before 
us, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Chamberlains, with the Master of the 
Trinity House, who was then present in the Town Chamber, and did 
there acknowledge and confess the said offence, and did lay down £5 
apiece, which was put into two purses, which they cut, according to 
the antient custom of the Corporation in such cases.” * 

Henry Dawson was Mayor of Newcastle in 1646. 

Ralph Gardiner of Chirton (Co. Northumberland) gent., in October, 
1653, laid on behalf of the Commonwealthe, before the Honourable, 
the Committee for Trade and Corporations, sitting at Whitehall, a 
strong remoustrance against what he called the malpractices of the 
Newcastle Corporation; among which was the charge, that “the 
aforesaid Maior ‘and Burgesses doe force Masters of shipps to cutt 
purses which hang upp in their courts, under a pretence of offence 
committed to the River, when none is, but their own gain, and force 
them to ‘swear against themselves, to the great inquieting of their 
spirits, and discouragement to trade.” ¢ 

Gardiner in his work, entitled “ England’s Grievance discovered in 
relation to the Coal trade,” t gives affidavits from Thomas Hazelwood, 
of London, Master of a ship, and Thomas Bradford, not only con- 
firmatory of the statements in his remonstrance, but actually stating 
that when a ship captain positively swears the truth, that he had not 
cast any ballast at sea, then “a pvor drunken fisherman or other is 
called into the Town Chamber, and maketh oath that the master did 
cast ballast, when indeed he did not ; he having part of the fine for 
the same ;” and that then the “master’s oath is invalid, and laid 
aside, and forthwith is commanded to pay a fine of five pounds, or 
else to cut a purse which hangs up in the Town Chamber, with sand 
and money in it, and so much as is therein, he must pay, or is sent to 
prison, and there to lye until he doth pay it.” And the corporation 
censor actually illustrates the affidavits with.an engraving§ of the 
process of purse-cutting. This engraving we give at the head of this 
article ; he describes it thus:—A. The master cutting a purse. B. 
The Clarke telling the money. (C. The master swearing. D. The 
Mayor and witnesses. 

The Corporation in their defence and answer to Gardiner’s remon- 
strance and petition, say, with respect to the cutting of purses :— 

‘* By the second article there are contained the same incertaintys as in the first, but 





* Bourne’s History of Newcastle, p. 160. 
+ Conservatorship of the Tyne. 8vo. 1849. 
} A very scarce work printed for R. Ibbitson, at London, 1655; and re-printed by 
D. Akenhead and Sons, at Newcastle, 1796. 
§ Plate IL. fig. i. page 92. 
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for answer to the complaint for forcing the cutting of purses in the article as alledged, 
they say that it is no new thing the same having been used time out of mind to inflict 
such punishment on such masters as shall cast any ballast within 14 fathom depth of 
the haven betwixt those points in the sea, the one on the south, and the other on the 
north side of the Haven mouth, called Soutter and Hartley: the reason for continu- 
ance of this usage is, for that there being two great sands called the outward and the 
inner barr, lying cross the mouth of the harbour, and that if the casting of ballast 
betwixt the said points should be permitted it would wash upon the said sands by 
reason of the sett of the tydes and blowing of the north east winds to the choaking 
upp of the mouth of the harbour, which from time by constant experience hath been 
so found. And the committing of such offences hath been allways deemed and judged 
a cryme as vile as it is in such a person who cutts a purse from the person of a man, 
and it is true when such offences do appear either by confession of the party, or by 
the oaths of two witnesses there is an accustomed fine of five pounds to be laid down 
by the offenders, which being put into a purse hanging upp upon a barr in the Town’s 

mber, the offender according to custom cutts the said purse in the presence of the 
magistrates and several masters, having the liberty of catching so much of the said 
money as he can, ere it falls to the ground. 

And that such purses are but rarely cutt, there having been for these twelve years 
past not above four purses so cutt. But they deny the causing of such purses to be 
cutt without any offence committed, as in the article is alledged. And what remains 
of the said fine is commonly disposed of by the magistrates, part to the informer, and 
the rest to the poor. 

And for what is suggested in the said article for forcing the masters to swear against 
themselves, they say that the same hath been used in the towne chamber of Newcastle 
time out of mind, to give an oath in these words, viz. Did you or your company cast 
any ballast betwixt Soutter and Hartley within 14 miles of the offin, to the hurt and 
damage of the haven. The like oath for discovering of secret offences to the publique 
being frequently used elsewhere, and there being an absolute necessity for the same, 
the offences of this kind being most frequently done in the night time when no eye 
can see them, nor in any way to awe or discover them, but by this oath. 

And this usage is so far from discouragement of trade, that if this course should not 
be continued, there would in a short time be neither port nor trade there, the 
offence is also so destructive in its nature, that the masters themselves have sometimes 
made discovery of the offenders in this kind,” 


= Mol &ic Dinar 


CUT PURSF, AND KNIFE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The Corporation of Newcastle of that day appear to have been 
much exasperated against Gardiner ; some of the municipal documents 
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representing him as having been “hanged at York for coyning ;” a 
libel which has been satisfactorily refuted in an edition of ‘ Gardiner’s 
Grievance,” published at North Shields in 1849, by Philipson and 
Hare, and edited by a gentleman formerly resident in that town, and 
one of its ablest sons. 

We here give representations of one of the purses (after the opera- 
tion of cutting had been performed) whieh is still preserved ; and of 
an old knife, precisely similar to that figured in Gardiner as used in 
the operation. The knife was found about a year ago, in removing 
some old buildings not many yards distant from the old Town Cham- 
ber, which was in the Guildhall on the Sandhill. The purse formerly 
hung up in the Town’s Hutch, Newcastle, and has been cut both 
downwards and across. 

Alderman Hornby, who in 1778 was Mayor of Newcastle, states, 
that in his time there were two cut purses hanging upon an iron rod 
in the Town’s Chamber, probably those cut by Philips and Goodwin ; 
we believe those purses remained in the same position, until after the 
passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, when one or both were 
presented to the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle. 

How long the custom of cutting purses continued, it is impossible 
to say, but probably it did not long survive its exposure and condem- 
nation in Gardiner’s work. The offence, however, of casting ballast 
in the River Tyne, or within the prohibited distances from the harbour 
entrance, although not now punishable by the singular process of 
purse-cutting, still very properly renders offending parties liable to a 
penalty with the alternative of imprisonment. 

The present penalty under the act to which we have referred, is as 
follows :— 


‘If any officer of the Commissioners, or any other person whosoever, under any 
pretence whatever, save in the execution of works properly authorized, cast, or unload 
any ballast or rubbish into the River Tyne, or into Shields Harbour, within the port, 
or into the sea, within two miles of the bar at the mouth of the River Tyne, or into 
the sea, in any part thereof, where the depth is less than ten fathoms at low water. 
Every person so offending, shall, for every such offence, forfeit any sum not exceeding 
ten pounds.” 


We shall be glad to learn whether any similar custom has been ob- 
served in other ports, and shall feel obliged by any notes to that effect 
with which our correspondents may favour us. 


Gateshead, 1861. 








Semrase. litho. Derby 
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THE LATE THOMAS BATEMAN, ESQ., OF LOMBERDALE 
HOUSE, AND MIDDLETON-BY-YOULGREAVE. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 
ETC. ETC. ETO. 


Smvce the publication of the last “Rexiquary,” the literary and 
antiquarian world has sustained a severe and an irreparable loss in 
the death of that well-known antiquary Thomas Bateman, Esq., of 
Lomberdale House, and Middleton Hall, in the County of Derby ; 
a gentleman whose name has for years been “as familiar as a house- 
hold word” to the learned men of all countries, and whose Museum of 
Antiquities— unrivalled in many of its branches by any collection in 
existence—has been so constantly referred to and made use of by 
eminent writers in every branch of history and antiquities. Knowing 
Mr. Bateman intimately as a truly dear and personal friend for many 
years, it is indeed to us a matter of the deepest pain to announce his 
decease. It isa duty sad and sorrowful in the extreme, but it is at the 
same time a duty we owe to ourselves, to the memory of the dear de- 
parted, and to his sorrowing friends, to bear our public testimony to 
his worth, and to express our sense of the loss which his removal from 
amongst us will occasion. Writing so soon after his decease, and 
under the pressure of the deep and heavy sorrow which his loss has 
occasioned, we cannot give utterance to our feelings in a manner we 
could wish, or which his memory deserves. His loss is so irreparably 
great, and the void which his removal has created is so vast, that it 
almost paralyses the mind to attempt to realise it. Those, and those 
only, who have known him as intimately as we have done, and who 
have had the privilege of profiting by his wondrous knowledge, can at 
all comprehend the loss which the literary and antiquarian world have 
sustained, or can even have the slightest conception of the void which 
his death has caused in the inner circle of his more immediate and 
most intimate friends. 

Knowing him thus intimately, perhaps more so than most of his 
antiquarian friends—treasuring up and garnering as we do with re- 
ligious care, every little thing relating to his literary life and his anti- 
quarian labours—knowing full well the esteem in which himself and 
his writings were held by the archeological world—we have felt that 
a notice of him, as one of the most worthy of “ Derbyshire Worthies,” 
ought to be preserved in our pages. We have felt that his memory— 
80 precious to us and to all his friends—so valuable to the world at 
large—ought to be enshrined in the “ Retiquary,” which he had 
assisted in forming, and that its pages which he had so greatly en- 
riched by his writings, should bear evidence of the esteem and affection 
in which he was so deservedly held by ourselves. We have therefore 
thrown together, hastily, the following—not formal memoir, but— 
“memory,” of him and his family, which we know will be acceptable 
to our readers. ' 

The family of Bateman is of high antiquity in the county of Derby, 
having been settled at Hartington from at least the reign of Richard 
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the Second (in the 4th of which monarch the name of “ William 
Bateman of Hertyndon,” appears on a jury held there), and at South 
Winfield from a much earlier period. From one branch of the Hart- 
ington family our deceased friend was thus descended :— 


RIcHARD BaTEMAN, of Hertyngton, in the 32nd Henry VI. 

WILLIAM Bateman, of South Winfield, in Derbyshire, held lands there under John 
de Heriz in 1298 (ing. post mort.) and William Bateman, of Hertyndon, appears on a 
jury held there 4 Richard IT. 

ICHARD BATEMAN, of Hertyngton, in the county of Derby, is witness to a deed 
dated Thursday next after the feast of the Blessed Virgin, 32 Henry VI. by which 
Jobn ee of Bondsale, and Agnes, his wife, convey all their lands in Hertyng- 
ton to John de la Poole, Esq. His son and heir is presumed to have been 

JOHN BATEMAN, of eng ay sen., yeoman, who purchased lands in the fields of 
Hertyngton from Richard Hyll, of Sutton on the Hill, who by deed poll, dated the 
feast of St. Paul, 25th January, 1486, releases and quit claims to him of all his right, 
&c. He d, in 1525, and was s. by his son, 

RICHARD BATEMAN, of Hertyngton, yeoman, presented at the manor court, 20th 
March, 17 Henry VIII. as son and next heir of John, deceased, and of full age, which 
John died seised of a messuage and lands in Hertyngton, and also lands purchased of 
Hyll, that is to say, in Moncliff, and other places. Ata court held 17th — 4 Ed- 
ward VI. he made surrender of lands in Hertyngton to the use of his son and heir, 

RICHARD BATEMAN, of Hertyngton, yeoman, witness to his sister Grace’s release to 
her mother, Elizabeth, 13th February, 18 Elizabeth. He was father of 

RICHARD BATEMAN, the younger, of Hertyngton, who was admitted at a court held 
20th June, 30 Elizabeth, to a messuage and lands in Hertyngton, upon surrender of 
his father. He was dead before 1599, leaving issue, 


I. JOHN, his heir, who died in 1600, s. p. 
11, Thomas, of whom presently. 
ul. William, of Hartington, m. 25th September, 1616, Helen, daughter of 
William Baslow, of Yolgrave, and had issue, John, Richard, Thomas, 
Robert, and William. 
The second son, 
THoMAS BATEMAN, of Hertyngton, at a court held 25th June, 43 Elizabeth, claimed 
a messuage and lands which his elder brother John had died seised ot, and seisin was 
delivered to him accordingly. He d. in 1649, leaving by Anne, his wife, a son and 
successor, 
RICHARD BATEMAN, of He mn, admitted at a court held 4th April, 1650, as son 
and heir of Thomas, deceased. He m. in 1633, Anne Mason, relict of Robert Harrison, 
of Hertynton, and had by her, 


Tomas, of whom presently. 

Richard, born 1649, died 1653. 

Jane, bapt. 1634. 

Mary, bapt. 1636. 

Helen, bapt. 1639, died 1675, unmarried. 
Grace, bapt. 1641. 

Elizabeth, bapt. 1644. 


He died in 1671 (Presentment made of his death 14th October, in that year, that he 
died seised of a messuage and lands, and that Thomas is his son and heir, subject to 
the dower of Anne, his widow), and was succeeded by his son, 

THoMas BATEMAN, of Hartington, baptized there 2nd August, 1646. He m. first, 
6th August, 1672, Guarterick, daughter of — Cokaine, and by her, who d. in 1677, had 
a son, RICHARD, and two daughters, Mary, d. young, and Elizabeth, the wife of Ralph 
Sterndale. He wedded, secondly, 22nd June, 1683, Mary, daughter of James Sleigh, 
and by her, who d. in 1723, had four daughters, 

Mary, d. 1691, in youth. 
Sarah, baptized 1684, m. 30th May, 1710, to the Rev. Thomas Johnson, vicar of 
Hartington, and d. there 23rd January, 1750, leaving issue. 
Katherine, baptized 1686, m. 4th September, 1711, to Thomas Fern, of Heath- 
cott, and d. 1752, leaving issue. 
Anne, baptized 1689, m. first, 21st April, 1710, to Samuel Milward, of Hart- 
ington, and, secondly, in 1713, to Robert Alsope, of the same place. 
Thomas Bateman died in 1713 (his will was dated 21st March, in the preceding year), 
and was succeeded by his son, 
RICHARD BaTEMAN, gent. of Hartington, baptized there 4th April, 1677, who m. 
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first, 8th March, 1702, Dorothy, daughter of James Sleigh, and had by her, who died 
in 1704, an only child, Thomas, who d. in infancy. He m. secondly, lst August, 1713, 
Sarah, daughter of William Gould, of Crowdicote, in Hartington, and by her (who was 
buried 10th July, 1772), had issue, 

1. RICHARD, his heir. 

i. William, d. young in 1737. 

I. Guarterick, m. Ist Aug. 1736, to William Edensor, of Hartington, and had 

issue. 

11. Mary, m. 28th April, 1735, to Samuel Sleigh, of Hartington, and had issue. 

m1. Sarah, m. 27th May, 1760, to Mark Robinson, of York, merchant, and d. s. p. 

Iv. Hannah, m. to Joshua Ellis, of Leek, in Staffordshire, and d. s. p. 

v. Elizabeth, m. 24th June, 1748, to her cousin, Ralph Sterndale, and had issue. 

vi. Dorothy, d. in 1752, unmarried. 

vit. Anne, d. unmarried in 1777, will dated in that year. 
Mr. Bateman, d. in 1761 (his will, bearing date 20th October, 1759, was proved 17: 
June, 1761), and was s. by his son, 

RicHARD BaTEeMaN, Esq., of Hartington, baptized there 14th December, 1727, who 
m. 2nd February, 1758, Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph Leek, Esq., of The Heath House, 
Cheddleton, in Staffordshire, and by her, who d. in 1784, had issue, 

1. Tuomas, his heir. 
ut. Richard, baptized at Harti , 11th May, 1763, married twice, but d. s. p. 
in 1808 ; his widow m. 2nd November, 1810, John Stringer. 
1m. William, of Manchester, merchant, bapti at Hartington, 16th January, 
1774, m. 10th October, 1799, Mary, daughter of Samuel Swire, merchant, 
by Isabella, his wife, daughter and co-heir of Richard Bent, of Manchester, 
and of Isabel, his wife, daughter and co-heir of Thorpe, of Hopton, in York- 
shire. Mr. William Bateman died at Ardwick, 14th July, 1817, leaving 
issue, 
Jobn, who d. in infancy. 
—) of Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A., 5. 5th October, 1801, @. 
1847. 


Thomas, d. 6th April, 1803, m. Harriet Fisher, d. 1847. 
William, 5. 13th July, 1806, d. 10th January, 1818. 
Samuel, b. 4th October, 1810. 

Frederick 5. in 1815, d. in 1818. 

Mary, m. in 1832, to William Kay, M.D., of Cheltenham. 
Elizabeth, m. to Rev. — Mitchell. 

Isabella-Anne, m. to Capt. Mc. Kay. 


1. Elizabeth, d. young. 
u. Nancey, m. first, in 1790, to Nathan Sutton, of Leek, and, secondly, to John 
Gibson, of Tattershall, Lincolnshire, merchant. 


Mr. Bateman d. in 1774, and was succeeded by his son, 

THOMAS BATEMAN, Esq., who sold, in 1801, to Hugh Bateman, Esq., and others, 
the lands which had descended to him from his ancestor, John Bateman, and purchas- 
ing estates in the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Derby, seated himself at Mid- 
dieton, in the last named shire. This gentleman, who purchased the Manor of 
Middleton, was High-Sheriff of the County of Derby in the year 1823. He built the 
present family seat, Middleton Hall, and _— skill and constant supervision, greatly 
improved the estate generally. He was born at Hartington, September 27th, 1760, 
and married 13th April, 1786, Rebekah, daughter and co-heiress of Arthur Clegg, of 
Manchester, merchant, and by her, who died in 1797, had issue, 

1. William, F.S.A., born at Manchester, July 25, 1787 ; he married, June 19th, 
1820, Mary, daughter of James ws og ., of Brightmet, Lancashire, 
and by her (who was born December 20th, 1800, and died at Rowsley, July 
22nd, 1822, aged 21), had an only child, 

Tomas, the subject of our notice, just deceased. 


u. Thomas, born at Manchester, 17th July, 1792, died at Everton, 22nd April, 
1810. 


1. Rebekah, married 17th September, 1816, to Samuel Hope, Esq., of Liver- 
pool, and has issue. 
Mr. Bateman died at Middleton Hall, 26th May, 1847, and was buried at Hartington. 
Both his sons having died during his lifetime, his estates passed to his grandson, the 
subject of this memoir. 
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Mr. BaTEMAN, just deceased, was born at Rowsley, November 8th, 1821, and when 
only a few months old lost his mother, who died of consumption in the following July. 
In 1835, when fourteen years of age, he lost his father, who died in June that year. 
Tn 1847, he married Sarah, daughter of William Parser, Esq., of Middleton, and by 
her, who survives him, leaves issue one son and four daughters, 

1. THoMAS WILLIAM, born 9th March, 1852. 


I. Sarah, born 8th September, 1848. 

11. Mary Crompton, born 10th November, 1854. 
mI. Eugenia Augusta, born 14th August, 1856. 
Iv. Clara Theodora, born 30th March, 1858. 


His son, THOMAS WILLIAM BaTEMAN, who will succeed him in his estates, was born 
in 1852, and is consequently only in the tenth year of his age. 

From his father, William Bateman, Esq., a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a man of deep research and learning, our deceased 
friend inherited not only a taste for antiquarian pursuits, but the 
germ of his present noble library and museum. Mr. William Bate- 
man was a most zealous labourer in the field of archzeology when there 
were but few who took an interest in the pursuit of that useful branch 
of knowledge. To him we are indebted for memoranda of many in- 
teresting remains in the Peak of Derbyshire, which, but for his care, 
would probably have been altogether lost. He carefully opened many 
of the tumuli in his own district, and kept scrupulously careful ac- 
counts of everything which his labours brought to light. The result 
of some of these researches he communicated to the Arche@ologia. He 
also commenced, what his son has so liberally and ably carried forward, 
a county collection of all matters relating to, or having connection 
with, Derbyshire ; and this, under the fostering care which has been 
bestowed upon it, has now become one of the most extensive which 
any county can boast. It is not too much to say, that whatever anti- 
quarian or literary pursuits or plans of collection his father, Mr. 
William Bateman commenced or projected, or whatever system of 
management of the estates his grandfather had pursued, our friend, 
just deceased, carried out with religious care. 

From early life, Mr. Bateman became a collector and a worker. 
He followed in his father’s footsteps, as we have said, in all that he 
commenced, but beyond that, he stepped into new paths of research 
and knowledge, and became one of the most zealous, unwearied, and 
successful labourers in the field of archeology, which either modern 
or any other times have produced. As an Antiquary he ranked very 
high, and he had an European fame for his extreme and varied know- 
ledge, and for the extensive researches which he had for years engaged 
in, in the pursuit of antiquarian and ethnological science. His excava- 
tions in this and the adjoining counties, extending over a period of 
more than twenty years, and embracing the examination of more than 
five hundred barrows, have resulted in the bringing together of such 
a collection of Celtic remains, as no other Museum, public or private, 
has, or ever can contain. These were deposited in his museum at his 
truly charming seat, Lomberdale House —a seat built by himself, 
and enriched with everything that the purest taste, and the most 
intellectual mind could wish for or suggest — as were also the exten- 
sive and truly valuable collections of coins and antiquities which he 
had so industriously gathered together and purchased from every 
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available source. At this seat also, and at Middleton Hall, he had 
one of the most extensive and valuable libraries in the provinces, and 
also a fine collection of ancient manuscripts. To all these, he, with 
that kindly and generous feeling which characterised him, gave access 
to all inquiring minds ; and it is not too much to say, that there is 
not an antiquary or writer of note living, who has not in some way 
or other profited by his labours, and by his knowledge and experience. 
These collections, it is truly gratifying to state, will not run the risk 
of being dispersed, as so many have been, but will be carefully pre- 
served and carried down as heir-looms in the family— provision for 
thus securing them having been made by will. 

The great aim which he had in opening Barrows, was, ‘ by exploring 
them extensively, with the utmost care and preciseness, to preserve a 
faithful record of everything observed in the excavations (aided by 
accurate measurements and drawings) and to collect and accumulate 
with patient industry, every relic brought to light, in order to eluci- 
date the great problems involved in the history and ethnology of the 
race of people, who left behind them only these unwritten records of 
their existence and manner of life. Mr. Bateman was thus led to 
enter upon a most recondite and philosophical pursuit, which gave a 
colouring to all his future—alas! far too short—career. It was not 
an idle inquisitiveness that actuated him, it was not the desire merely 
tu possess the relics of an ancient people, which influenced his mind, 
although this was a most important portion of the work to be done, 
and which he has accomplished, by a peculiar combination of tastes 
and abilities, in the most masterly manner — it was an anxiety to 
fathom the dark abyss of antiquity, to bring again to the light, 
Derbyshire’s aborigines, and to study them most minutely and search- 
ingly, with the help to be derived from modern science. He raised 
the soil which had lain for ages over the remains of the primeval 
British chieftain, with almost religious care, treasured up every 
appearance observed, as a precious fact, for future illustration and 
eonfirmation by a more matured judgment, and collected every object 
that could in any way be of use in penetrating the dark veil which 
hides our most remote precursors from our knowledge. The success 
which resulted from his zealous, persevering, and most enlightened 
labours was truly wonderful, and can only be appreciated by those 
who had frequent opportunities of consulting him upon obscure points 
of archeology, or of listening to his histories and description of the 
objects so diligently treasured in his rich museum. Without any fear 
of contradiction, we may safely say that he was in fact the first living 
a for every point relating to the antiquity of the ancient 

ritons. 

‘These sepulchral researches, which had taken such full possession 
of his attention, imparted to his mind a singular fondness for every- 
thing related to the past, and particularly to the dead. He had 
acquired a reverential love for everything ancient, and especially for 
every personal antiquity; and an insatiable thirst for knowledge 
respecting the sepulchral relics of departed peoples. Nothing could 
be more deeply interesting to him, than researches and inquiries 
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connected with the tomb. Had he foreseen his own early departure 
to this dark and silent house, he could not have more thoroughly 
familiarised his mind with investigations into, and contemplations on 
this final bourne of all travellers.’ * 

As an author, Mr. Bateman was well known, and his “ Vestiges of 
the Antiquities of Derbyshire ;” his “ Catalogue of Antiquities ;” and 
his “Ten Years Diggings in the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Grave 
Mounds”— the latter a work only issued from the press a fortnight 
before his decease — have become standard works of reference, and 
are most highly prized. It would be idle to attempt to note down 
all he has written—for his MS. collections are wondrously large — 
but of his printed contributions to antiquarian knowledge, the follow- 
ing will show how successful his literary labours have been. 

His first published paper appeared we believe, in that truly excel- 
lent work, edited by our mutual friend, Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., 
the “Collectanea Antiqua,” in the first volume of which was “ An 
Account of the Opening of Tumuli, principally at Middleton by 
Youlgrave, Derbyshire, from 1821 to 1832, Collected from the Memo- 
randa of the late William Bateman, Esq., F.S.A., and arranged by 
Thomas Bateman ;” a paper, which was the first of any moment, to 
call attention to the rich stores of knowledge which the Derbyshire 
Barrows presented to the student in archeology. Before this time, 
the writings of Rooke and of Pegge — good in their way, but spoiled 
by wild ideas, and by impossible representations — were all that had 
been issued on this district, and therefore this paper, which appeared 
in 1843, was hailed with peculiar pleasure by antiquaries in general. 
In Vol. IL. of the same work, an account of the discovery of the 
unique Saxon Helmet at Benty Grange is given, and Mr. Roach Smith 
explains the Hog upon its apex, and gives quotations from Tacitus 
and Beowulf, in illustration. In Vol V. of the same publication, 
appeared an account, with engravings, of some interesting Anglo-Saxon 
remains from Searby, in Lincolnshire, preserved in his museum ; and 
besides these, Mr. Bateman’s collection is in other volumes not unfre- 
quently referred to. 

To the “ Archzological Journal” in 1844, Mr. Bateman contributed 
an account of the opening of barrows by himself, in the neighbourhood 
of Middleton ; a notice of “ Crania Britannica ;’ drawings of Sepul- 
chral Crosses from Bakewell Church ; and of a-Chalice and Paten from 
the same place. And at the Congress, held at Canterbury, a paper 
on Barrows in the neighbourhood of Bakewell was contributed by him, 
and read to the meeting by Mr. Roach Smith. This paper was after- 
wards forwarded to the Society of Antiquaries, and it, and other papers 
relating to the meeting, are printed in Mr. Dunkin’s “ Report of the 
Canterbury Congress of the British Archeeological Association.” 

To the “‘ Journal of the British Archeeological Association,” among 
many other lesser communications, he contributed the following :—on 
“Saxon Coins found at York ;” “On the discovery of Roman Urns at 
York ;” “On Ornaments of Kimmeridge Coal, &c., found in Tumuli 





* J. B. Davis. 
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in Derbyshire ;” ‘On Sepulchral Crosses at Bakewell ;” “On Saxon 

Remains from Bakewell ;” “On Celts and other Bronze Antiquities 

from York ;” “ On Romano-British and Saxon Remains in Nottingham- 

shire ;” “ Description of the Contents of a Saxon Barrow” at Benty 

Grange, in which the unique Saxon Helmet, alluded to above, was 

found; “On a Roman Pig of Lead found in Nottinghamshire ;” 

“ Remarks upon Barrows near Bakewell ;” “On a large Cist ;” “On 

Chain Mail from Staffordshire ;” ‘On early Burial places discovered 

in Nottinghamshire ;” “ On a Horn-book ;” “On a Roman Sepulchral 

Inscription ;” “ On Saxon Pennies found near Carlisle ;” “ On the dis- 

covery of Saxon Graves at Winster, in 1856 ;” “On a Roman finger- 

ring and spear-head from Stone, near Aylesbury ;” “ On Celtic weapons 
from the Thames at Battersea ;” ‘‘ On the Seal of Christopher Sutton ;” 

“On Excavations at Gib Hill Tumulus, near Arbor Low;” “On 

Anglo-Saxon Antiquities from Caistor, Lincolnshire ;” “On Celtic 

Antiquities found at Wilmslow, Cheshire ;” &c. 

To the Winchester volume of the Association, Mr. Bateman con- 
tributed an account of the “ Antiquities of Stanton and Harthill 
Moors ;” and an “ Account of Barrows opened in 1845.” In the same 
volume appeared an account of his labours at Arbor Low, by the 
Rev. S. Isaacson. 

To the “ Reliquize Antiquize Eboracensis,” edited by Mr. W. Bow- 
man, an artist of great promise, to whom Mr. Bateman showed much 
kindness, but who was cut off at a premature age, he contributed, in 
1851, a paper ‘On the Sepulchral Antiquities of various nations, 
illustrative of the custom of Tumular interment, as practised by 
the primeval inhabitants of Britain.” 

In 1845, the Rev. Stephen Isaacson published, anonymously, a 
poem, in octavo, entitled, “ Barrow-Digging by a Barrow-Knight, in 
Six Fyttes, with Notes by an Esquire,” descriptive of the pleasures of 
barrow opening, and of an expedition he made in company with Mr. 
Bateman, Mr. W. Parker, and others, from Lomberdale, to open a 
barrow near Dove Dale. The work has views of the opening of a 
barrow called “ Taylor’s Low,” and of a Cist on Harthill Moor. 

Mr. Batemans published volumes are 
I. “ Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, and the Sepulchral 

Usages of its Inhabitants, from the most remote ages to the 
Reformation.” 1 vol. 8vo. 1848. 

A work of the highest possible interest, and valuable both to the 

antiquary and the topographer. 

Il. “A Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities and Miscellaneous 
Objects preserved in the Museum at Lomberdale House.” 1 vol. 
8vo. 1855. 

III. “ Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills, in the 
Counties of Derby, Stafford, and York, with Descriptions of the 
Crania and Pottery from the Mounds, &c.” 1 vol. 8vo. 1861. 

This work, which is illustrated by upwards of fifty carefully executed 

Engravings, was only published about a fortnight before its learned 
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Author’s untimely death, and before he had the gratification of seeing 
how well it has been received by Archeologists, and by the press. * 

Besides these, Mr. Bateman had in progress at the time of his 
death, other works of equal importance. Two of these he had 
announced as preparing for publication ; they are 


I. “A Second Volume of the Catalogue of Antiquities,” which was 
intented to form an illustrated 8vo. volume ; and 


II. Preparing for the press, and in a considerably advanced state, 
“A Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Library at Lomberdale, with 
Paleographic and Bibliographical Notices ; in 1 Vol. 4to., with 
numerous fac-similes of MSS. in various Languages, and their 
Illuminations ; from the Seventh to the Thirteenth Century.” 


Of this work, the fac-similes were nearly completed, and the literary 
portion ready for transcribing for the press, when he was called away. 
It was a work he was very anxious soon to issue, and it is much to be 
hoped, that in justice to his memory, both these volumes will be 
completed. They will be looked for with considerable interest by 
antiquaries, and whenever issued, will, we are sure be well received. 

In the “ Retiquary,”— the work in which this “memory” of him 
appears — his contributions have been as follows : — 


L “Qn Coins of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman Kings, minted at 
Derby.” 

II. “Christopher Fulwood, the Royalist ; an episode of the Great 
Rebellion.” 

IIL “Notes on a few of the old Libraries of Derbyshire, and their 
existing remains.” 

V. “On the Extinct Animals of Derbyshire, in their relation to Man.” 

IV. “On Anglo-Saxon Antiquities from Northampton.” 

VI. “ On Ancient Sepulchral Crosses at Darley Church.” 


And in the present number, the “ Observations on Celtic Pottery” are 
also from his pen. 

Besides these, there are many other communications from him in 
its pages, including contributions of Original Documents of high his- 
toric value, and we have memoranda of several other papers which 
he proposed to write for future Numbers, on subjects of great and 
general interest. His paper on Sepulchral Crosses at Darley Church, 
has the sad, and mournful interest attached to it, of being the last, 
the very last, production of his pen, which has been issued from the 

ress. 
The “ Reziquary” has been, from the first, most deeply indebted 
to Mr. Bateman for the literary assistance he has rendered, and for 
the interest he has taken in its welfare. When we first projected it, 
we named, as we always have done every literary or antiquarian 
matter, our scheme to him, and the plan of its publication we matured 
together. Since then, each number as it ‘has appeared, has contained 
some valuable communication from him, besides contributions of 





* A Notice of this Work will appear in our next part. 
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original documents, ete. ; and, had he been spared, the very pages on 
which this memoir now appears, would have been occupied by a 
learned paper on the Druidical Circle at Arbor Low, by himself. On 
the 23rd of August we received our last letter from him, respecting 
the present part of the “ Retiquary” — on the 28th, early in the yet 
unbroken grey morning, alas, he was dead. With the Reliquary, his 
loss can never be replaced. His advice, his assistance, his suggestions, 
were ever ready, ever valuable, ever gladly received. He was “our 
right hand and our help-mete” in all which related to it. 

Mr. Bateman’s life has been a short one—for he wanted two 
months of forty when he died — but it has been an industrious and a 
highly useful one. No matter in what he was engaged, whether in 
literary or antiquarian pursuits, he was painstaking, careful and 
industrious, and never spent an idle hour. As a man, he was one of 
the most sterling and noble characters which the world ever produced. 
He acted, in every walk of his life, from principle, and from principle 
alone, and that principle was one of the most unbending and unflinch- 
ing integrity. In the whole course of our long and intimate friendship 
with him, we never, even in the most slight and trivial matter, knew 
him swerve from that which was right, and we have perhaps had a 
better opportunity of coming to a correct judgment of him, than most 
others have had. As a friend and counsellor, he was all that man 
could be. He had a remarkably clear judgment, and he exercised 
that judgment for the benefit of all. His friendship was indeed a 
priceless treasure. Naturally timid and retiring in his disposition, he 
might to the casual observer seem to lack geniality, but to those who 
knew him, he was all in all—kindly, gentle, warm-hearted, loving, 
and generous. As a FRIEND, he was all that that endearing term, in 
its broadest and most comprehensive sense can convey. And asa 
husband and father, indeed, in every relation of private life, his 
character was most exemplary ; and this, the bleeding and sorrowing 
hearts of his family and friends will eminently testify. As a landlord, 
he had, what all landlords do not possess, the unbounded and un- 
broken confidence, esteem, and respect of his tenants — numerous 
though they were ;— and as a master, he was looked up to with 
affectionate respect by his servants and retainers, and by all whom he 
employed. 

Mr. Bateman was exemplary in all the social relations: a good 
landlord, an affectionate husband and father, and a sincere friend. 
His habits were essentially domestic, and his home, among the bold 
but beautiful hills of North Derbyshire, was the centre of all his 
enjoyments, where it was his great delight to receive and entertain 
with quiet cordiality, and with converse rich and rare, the select 
friends of congenial tastes who had the privilege to visit him. He 
was a man of unpretending demeanour and modest deportment, who 
had cultivated no arts to display himself to advantage, but trusted 
simply and wholly to truth and nature. In his religious sentiments 
he was equally simple and sincere. A Dissenter from principle, 
holding what are called orthodox views, he was eminently liberal and 
comprehensive in his intercourse with his fellow men, however ex- 
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tensively they departed from him in their creeds, He felt deeply the 
brotherhood of humanity, and knew no other. In a few words, it may 
be truly said of him, that his judgment, which was highly cultivated 
and ripe in matters antiquarian, was very sound in all others. He 
was a man of high principle, of most modest and gentle manners, and 
was especially distinguished by sterling and utiwearying kindness, 
which those who were admitted to the inner circle of his friendship 
could best appreciate. 

Mr. Bateman’s illness — an organic disease from which he had been 
suffering — was of short duration, and until a few hours before he 
died, his life was not despaired of. He was conscious to the last, and 
took leave of, and talked to his family calmly and collectedly, and 
passed away to that brighter, better, and happier world which his 
Saviour had prepared for him, as gently and as lovingly as he had 
lived, Few men were ever better prepared for death than was our 
much loved friend—none could have been more so. His pure spirit, 
which had relied with unshaken firmness on our Saviour’s strong 
supporting arm, now rests in peace, and in eternal joy, upon His 
loving bosom. 

He passed from amongst us, blessing, and blest, 
Like the sun, in his glory, sinking to rest. 

We need write no more, though we have not said a tithe of him 
which deserves to be said. Asa friend, as a relation, as a landlord, 
as an antiquary, as a MAN, “ take him in all for all, we ne’er shall 
look upon his like again ;” and the future of his friends will be a sad 
one, though his memory will live, fresh and warm, in their hearts for 
ever. 

In accordance with his expressed wish, Mr. Bateman was interred 
near the chapel at Middleton by Youlgrave, and a spacious and ex- 
cellent vault was formed for that purpose in the solid rock. Soon 
after 12 o’clock on the 4th of September, the mournful procession left 
Lomberdale House on its way thither. It consisted of a Hearse drawn 
by four horses, and four mourning coaches, containing the immediate 
friends of the deceased. They were succeeded by Lord Denman’s 
carriage, which was followed by a long line of tenantry, two and two. 
Arrived at the chapel gates, the coffin containing all that was dear of 
our departed friend, was carried into the chapel, where service was 
impressively read by the Rev. G. Boden. The procession was then 
formed, and wended its way slowly and mournfully to the vault in the 
adjoining croft, in the following order :— Mutes; Undertakers; the 
Coffin, borne by eight servants and old retainers of the family, the six 
pall bearers being the Executors, the Solicitor, Lord Denman, Mr. 
Llewellynn Jewitt, and Mr. Barnard Davis; the Chief Mourner, the 
youthful Heir to the estates, with his three maternal Uncles; friends 
of the deceased, and tenantry, two and two. At the vault, an eloquent 
and impressive address was delivered with deep feeling by the Rev. 
G. Boden, and the coffin was lowered into its last resting place among 
the hills of the county which he so much loved. It is not too much 
to say, that on this occasion, not only had the whole village turned 
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out to do a last honour to his remains, but that the surrounding vil- 
lages as well had sent their scores to line the rvadway, and to con- 
gregate in the croft on this melancholy occasion. The scene was a 
most impressive one. The quiet beauty of the spot where the in- 
terment took place, the simplicity of the entire arrangements, the 
hundreds of people collected on the hill side, the mourning friends 
gathered around the coffin which rested on the greensward, the 
yawning vault beneath, the tall trees above, and the venerable 
minister (the oldest, we believe, in the Congregational Union), all 
united to form a picture such as we fear has been but seldom, if 
ever, witnessed, and one which was too impressive, too solemn, 
and too beautiful, ever to pass away from the memory. Seldom 
indeed has it been the lot of any one to be interred in such a 
spot as this, seldomer still to be interred amidst so much real 
sorrow. Like his life, the last rites of his burial were simple and 
unobtrusive, and he rests,—not amidst his forefathers, for there is 
none near him—but amidst sorrowing and loving friends on every 
side, and in a spot chosen by himself, on one of the pleasantest of 
his native hills. 


Derby, September, 1861. 


@riginal Documents. 


Tue following interesting document has been communicated by Mr. F. 
Green, of Ashford, in whose possession it is. The document is curious 
as showing the arrangement, so far as was then arranged, of the seats 
in a Country Church, two hundred and thirty years ago, at a time 
when the sexes were divided in the sacred edifice :— 


A Perfect order how men are to Sitt in the Chappell of Ashford by the Officiall 
Mr. Rowlandson and the neighbors of Ashford Aprill the 10th 1632. 
The Minister and Churchwardens. 
1—Will: Millns Georg Johnson Godfrey White dureing his life if 
he please and after his decease the neighbors are to dispose of 
the place. 
2—Ralph Attkinson Thomas Thorpe John Greaues. 

Vnde. the Pulpitt is for the Ministers wife whom soever she is 
8—Nicholas Dale, John Harris Widd: Goodwin Tho: Hayward 
4—John Wright William Wright Fennell 
5---Thomas Ragg William Low. 

North Side 1—Place next the Queer. Nicholas Dale wife John Harris Jon. Greaues 


wifes. 
2—Goodwife Thorpe, Fynney, Good : Wright. 
8—Good: Cheatam, Good : Cooper, Good. Platts. 
4—Widd : Millns Edw: Heyward wife Ellen Toft, good : White. 
5—John Brewell wife Widd: Bore Tho : Hayward Widd : Goodwin. 
6—Will: Millnes seat for his Tenants. ‘ 
7—George Johnson and Thomas Thorpe for Tenants 
8—Will: Heaward George Brewell Tho: Wright, Will: Hayward 
shoomaker 
D 
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North Side 1 Place in the Queer—Will: Greaues, Will: Hayward, Micha: Hay- 
ward Henry Brownell 

1 John Cheatam Will: Cooper Tho : Burrs, Robert Vickars. 

2 Will: Wright Edw: Hayward John Platts John Brewell Robt, 

rownell 

a Stone. Will: Rowland, Abrah: Goodwin, Tho: Greatbach, 

Ww: Sm 

Ralph White is to pay 8. # annii. to the Minister or if he refuse to pay 
it Will : Milnes and Geo : Johnson are to pay it and to take one 
with them that will pay it. 

Jobn Thorpe is to pay 58. # anni. to the Minister or else Ralph Att- 
kinson Tho: Thorpe and John Greaues will pay it and take in 
one whom they please that will giue it. 

All those that have any new seats in the Church are to leave their ould 
seats to the discresion of the Minister and Churchwardens. 


Ralphe Heathcott Ministt 


Sign—. Ralph F Atkinson ees | nein 
; . Thomas Heaward 
Will: d Milnes John Wright 
tno. gy Thorpe — 
Geo: QO Johnson William Cooper 
‘ Thomas Wright 
Nich: @ Dale Edward Heaward 


Will : Heaward de sho 
Tho Thorpe P 
\« " Will: Heaward the shoomaker. 





The Womens seats in the Body of the Church was not uniformed at this time nor 
untill Mr, Stanley caused them Who came to be Minister at Ashford in 1636. 
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MONODY ON SIR JOHN HARPUR, OF SWARKESTONE. 
By WItt1am Sampson, 1636. 


On the never dying memory of ould Sin JoHN HarPer,* of Swarkeston, Grand-father 
to the noble gentleman, Sir John Harper. Dedicated to him and his most noble Lady. 


To number out thy birth, thy yeeres, and age, 
Each leafe would be a chronicle, and each page 
A volume! where our Patriots might read 

Thy living actions, though thou long since dead. 
I shall want Trophees to adorne thy herse, 
Rather some pen of silver for thy verse ; 

Silver, said I? nay, kling diamond, 

Or some more rare, if rarer can be found, 

For to engrave thy worth! a goulden pen, 
Well oo with some glittering diadem, 
Will become thy authentique story, 

If that it faile not thy great history. 





* This Sir John Harpur, of Swarkestone, Knight, was Sheriff in 1605: he died Oct. 
8, 1622. He married Ist, Isabella, daughter of Sir George Pierepont, Knight, of 
Holme, Notts., and 2ndly Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Andrew Novel, Eni ht, of Dalby, 
Leicestershire. He was son of Chief Justice Richard Harpur, by Jane Fi 


L. L. J. 
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Our Antiquaries to thy seat may come, 
And offer volumes up unto thy tombe, 
And yet fall short of thee! nay, sadly mourne 
O’re those few ashes strewde about thy urne. 
Their mystick caracters thou could’st make sense, 
And never wrest case, gender, moode, or tense. 
All a broyles, and eke domestique jarrs 
Thou could’st by policy appease from warrs. 
Such were thy sacred treasures in the law, 
That ev’n disscusion thou could’st keepe in awe ; 
Setting at peace the uncontrouled spleene 
Of those thy neighbours which in suites have been. 
As lawiers did their Tully imitate, 
Yet could not reach unto his sug’red fate : 
So now those imitators follow thee, 
Yet cannot reach thy sweet serenitie. 
Justice in even scales thou long did’st beare, 
At which Astrea joyd, set in her chayre: 
For she rejoyceth when her scale is ev’n, 
And register: her up-right judge in heav’n. 
Our ancient heralds to discourse with thee 
Thought it as much as to historisie. 
The Muses lost a father, for thy hand 
Did their necessities and wants withstand, 
Yet thy benevolence as freely came 
As dew irom heaven upon this earthly frame. 
Each brow was laurell’d, and each sprigge of baies 
Was tip’d with gould, foretelling Halcyon daies. 
The gods of musicke, since that thou went hence, 
Have quite unstring’d their sacred instruments, 
And tooke them to the melancholy vales 
And there to one another tell sad tales. 
Yet there’s faire hopes their states they will resume, 
And with their straines strike melancholy dumbe ; 
Filling the groves with their harmonious sound, 
Striking a double echo from the ground. 
A house as free and open as a court 
Managed by industry ; not by report, 
Seeking to gain a populare applause, 
But cheifely aiming at charities lawes. 
The poore and needy every day are fedde, 
Though thou be gone, they still eate of thy breade. 
This president was un-matchable, ages to-fore, 
Nay, and to come, cannot the like tell o’re. 
A family so guided, man’d, and govern’d 
As that disscusion scarcely was p vata 
For twice six yeares, a house kept and maintain’d 
As if the master still on earth had raign’d. 
If after-ages doe not record this 
Our chronicles are faulty and remisse. 
No servant from his master went away, 
Nay, there are still maintained unto this day 
By thy successors! whose faire hopes doe give 
Large testimonies that thou still dost live. 
And may they ever in thy goodness shine, 
| Bw on earth wert heavenly divine. 

bat em, great God, a many ha; sonnes, 
And all like thee (they will Se holy cunt. 
Where Vbrious 7rent her swelling veines does spred, 
Within a narrow roome lyes entoom 
This noble president ! and while 7rent their flowes 
All ages honour to thy iemory owes. 
I will not longer trouble thy dead earth ; 
Sleepe on bless’d JoHN, sleep till a second birth. 
If good men’s prayers to Angells have accesse, 
Thou hast in heaven perfect happinesse. ‘ 


[‘‘ Virtus post Funera Vivit.”] 
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Notes on Books. 


A WEEK AT THE LAND'S END. ® 

OnE of the nicest, most agreeable, and chatty little books which has recently been 
issued, is Mr. BLIGHT’S new volume, on that highly interesting district of Cornwall, the 
Land’s End. It has givez us the greatest pleasure in its perusal, and is a work which 
will be of the utmost use to all who wish to become acquainted with not only the 
antiquities and the topography. of the district which it describes, but its natural 
history, and its botany. Mr. Blight is already favourably known to the antiquarian 
world, as the author, and artist too, of a very nice work on the ‘‘ Ancient Crosses and 
other Antiquities of Cornwall;” a work we may have occasion to notice more par- 
ticularly at some future time—and by his excellent paper in the Archeological 
Journal, on an Ancient British village in Cornwall,—and his present work is in eve’ 
respect such an one as might be expected from his pen and pencil. The district whic 
Mr. Blight has illustrated, and of which he gives a carefully prepared map, is the 
extreme western point of England—the point which’stretches farthest out into the 
broad Atlantic—and comprises a region filled with the most important and interest- 
ing remains of antiquity, principally of the Celtic period, which can be found within 
the confines of the kin tom. It isa district of the utmost interest to the antiquary, 
and so full of natural beauties, that the tourist ‘“‘in search of the picturesque” may 
revel in it to his heart’s content. It is well that such a region has met a delineator— 
both literary and artistic—so able to do it justice, as Mr. Blight; and we hail his 
work with peculiar pleasure, because it is always pleasant to us to see local men 
devoting their time and their energies to the illustration of their owa neighbourhood, 
and because the work itself is a really valuable contribution to the topographical 
literature of the kingdom. 

Mr. Blight has succeeded in making his book very readable, by the variety of 
information which it contains. He strolls from place to place, gives his readers a 
chatty insight into the history of each, tells them of the odd customs of the inhabit- 
ants, describes the ancient remains as he comes to them—the wayside crosses, the 
cromlechs, the cairns, the well chapels, the oratories, the celtic huts, and what not— 
points out to them the wild plants which grow in the localities, tells them what birds 
or fishes may be found, and imparts to them every information they can possibly 
want, on any subject they may be interested in, either in the towns, or in the most 


secluded nooks and corners of the district. His book beh pn illustrated with 


nearly one hundred very neatly and carefully executed w engravings of places of 
interest, antiquities, and natural objects. Of these we are enavled, by the courtesy 
of the publishers, to present our readers with examples, from which they will also be 
able to judge of the class of antiquarian objects which are spread so thickly over this 
interesting district. 

“* At Bolleit, or rather on Rosemoddress estate adjoining, is a Druidic circle, 
originally consisting 
of nineteen stones, 
some of which are 
fallen. It is popu- 
larly called the 
** Dawns Myin,” the 
‘‘dancing stones,” 
the tradition being 
that these were 
young women turned 
into stone for danc- 
ing on the Lord's 
day. And the two 
granite pillars, in a 
field across the road, 
which we have al- 
ready noticed, were 
the “ Pipers” petri- 
fied for a like offence. 
Dr. Borlase imagined 
Se pillars 
served some purpose 
of the Druids, in 


THE PIPERS. connection with the 





* A Week at the Land's End, by J. T. Blight. London, Longman & Co., 1861. 
1 Vol., illustrated ; pp. 228. 
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circle. If they were not erected by Athelstan, they are most likely sepulchral monu- 
ments. Barrows have been opened near this place, and urns and ashes found within 
them. At Bolleit, too, is an old British cave, in which it is supposed the natives 
secreted their goods, or hid themselves in times of danger.” 

On the road from Penzance to St. Buryan, after leaving Drift, is a wayside inn, 
called ‘‘ Catch-all,” probably from the chance this house has of catching ali who pass 
by. “The road up the hill on the left leads to St. Buryan, St. Levan, and the Logan 
Rock, the other to the Land’s End. After proceeding on the latter for about half a 
mile, a tall granite pillar will be observed in the corner of a field adjoining the road ; 
it is on the gonebris estate, and, like those we have seen at Bolleit, must be con- 
sidered sepulchral, or as a memorial of some important but forgotten event. The 
road ascends a little after leaving this, and, arriving on higher ground, the tourist, by 
standing on the hedge on the left, will perceive between him and St. Buryan church, 
the celebrated Druidic circle of Boscawen-Qn. It is about half a mile distant, aud 
may be approached by striking across the common, or by following a rugged roadway. 
Nineteen stones originally formed the circle, but two or three have fallen; there is 
also a tall stone in the centre. Dr. Borlase considered these circles to have been 


BOSCAWEN-UN CIRCLE. 


places of council or judgment, and of this one he says, ‘‘ Whilst any election or decree 
was depending, or any solemn compact to be confirmed, the principal] persons con- 
cerned stood each by his pillar, and where a middle stone was erected in the circle, 
there stood the — or general elect.” It has been the custom of some writers 
when alluding to Dr. Borlase’s remarks on such subjects, to treat them as idle dreams 
or worthless speculations ; but we must remember that this great antiquary studied 

rticularly the customs of the Druids, and his observations were always founded on 
is acquaintance with ancient authors, and with what had been recorded of that 
strange — Thus many of his theories startle those who are unacquainted 
with such matters, whilst others assume to be offended with his went rather than 
confess their own ignorance of the subjects which he has treated. Now there is an 
ancient Welsh triad which in some respects confirms the notion Dr. Borlase had of 
this very circle. In English it is as follows :--‘‘ The three Gorsedds of Poetry of the 
Island of Britain; the Gorsedd of Boscawen in Damnonium; the Gorsedd of Salis- 
bury in England ; and the Gorsedd of Bryn Gwyddon in Wales.” This translation is 
by an eminent Welsh scholar and antiquary, the late Rev. Thomas Price. ‘‘I do not 
hesitate,’’ he says, “to translate Beiscawen (as it is in the original), Boscawen in 
Cornwall, between Penzance and the Land’s End, near which are some Druidical 
remains, especially a stone circle.” Gorsedd means a place of judgment. Thus this 
was one of the three places in Britain for the judgment of pootry, and must have been 
particularly connected with that class of Druids called ‘ s,’’ whose business it 
was to celebrate the praises of their heroes in songs composed and sung to their 


One of the peculiarities of Cornwall—a peculiarity we hope ere long to present to 
the readers of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY” in form of a paper—is its Wells, and its Well 
Chapels, These are spread throughout the county, but perhaps more particularly in 
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the district now under notice, and are many of them of extreme antiquity. One of 
these, St. Levan’s well, Mr. Blight thus describes :— 


“ Standing on some elevated rocks on Porthchapel Point, the remains of St. Levan’s 
Well are seen in a little glen beneath. Still no'sign of life—a deep solitude hangs 
around the great cliffs; the babbling of a little stream over its rough bed, blended 
with the murmers of the waves below, is the only sound that breaks on the ear. 
This was the spot chosen by St. Levan for his chapel or hermitage, which stood on the 
verge of the cliff; the well was farther back, but steps communicated from one to the 
other; these, however, have disappeared. The site of the chapel can only be guessed 
at, whilst the walls of the little baptistery are wildly overgrown with rushes and tall 
water plants. Thus is the altar overthrown, the shrine deserted, and the holy place 
become a wilderness. 

Tradition says that St. Levan spent some of his time at Bodillan, about three 

, quarters of a mile distant ; and the 
path thence through Rosepletha 
which he toek to go to Pedn-mén- 
an-mere, the “stone headland b 
the sea,” to fish, is said to be sti 
visible, being marked by a stronger 
vegetation. It is also said of him, 
as of St. Neot (probably the persons 
are confounded), that he caught 
only one fish a day, which served 
for his sustenance. Whilst thus 
——e in momen he is ~ 

i y an unex visit from 

is sister and her child. To enter- 

tain them, he proceeds to his fishing 

station, throws out the line, and 

presently draws up a fish, a chad; 

as he had visitors, this was not con- 

sidered dainty enough: so it is 

thrown back into the water again. 

A second time is the line cast forth, 

and behold, the same fish is caught. 

It is agaip thrown into the sea. 

And now the saint changed his 

position to another rock, and threw 

the line stil} farther out. Lo! what 

is his surprise when the same fish 

again presents itself. Then the 

saint thought that the hand of 

Providence was concerned in the 

matter, and he bare bis catch away. 

It is cooked, and placed before the 

‘ —_— = ~ = relate, the child 

p was Cc y the first mouthful. 

aw Then was the holy man much 

: grieved, and repented that he had 

given way to the temptation of the fish, which, he now doubted not, was possessed of 

an evil spirit; yet he believed if he had been content with it at the first time, the 

melancholy accident would not have happened, but that it was a punishment for his 

dissatisfaction in not accepting gratefully what Providence had appointed him. From 

that time the fishermen of the locality have called the chad “‘ chuck-cheeld,” i. e. 
choke-child.” 

Of Rocking Stones, the Land’s End possesses some marvellous examples. _One of 
these, the Logan Stone, is perhaps one of the most celebrated in existence, and 
certainly is one of the most picturesquely situated of any in the county. 

‘This stone, which attracts a large number of visitors, is between sixty and seventy 
tons weight, and so nicely poised, that a person can easily set it in a rocking or 
“logging’’ motion. There is no doubt of its being a natural curiosity, and several 
others, though none so large as this, may be seen in the district. Dr. Borlase said 
that it was ‘‘ morally impossible that any lever, or, indeed, force (however applied in 
a mechanical way) could remove it.” This statement, however, did not stand the test 
that Lieutenant Goldsmith, nephew to the poet, applied. In 1824, he had command 
of a cutter in the neighbourhood, and with ten or twelve of his men threw the rock 
from its balance, and it would have rolled into the sea, had it not been caught in the 
mouth of a chasm in the rocks in its descent. This exploit was not at all appreciated 
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by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood; a great complaint was made about it, and 
the Lieutenant, at much expense, restored it to its original position. In aid of this 
object Davies Gilbert,“the county historian, gave 25/., and applied to the Admiralty 


THE LOGAN ROCE. 


for the use of some machinery at Plymouth, which was granted. For a long time 
afterwards, the rock was kept chained and padlocked; as this, however, was considered 
absurd, the bonds were removed, and the rock is now at liberty; but it does not 
“log” so well as it did previous to its overthrow.” 

We give in conclusion an illustration of the varieties of Pottery found in the Cornish 
barrows tor the re of com- 
parison with those of other Celtic 
districts. The principal one, the 
Cinerary Urn in the centre of the 
group, measuring 19 inches in 

eight, Mr. Blight informs us was 
found at the foot of a granite pillar 
in the parish of St. Paul. It will be 
seen to have the overlapping rim so 
common to urns of this period, but 
to have the addition of loops at the 
sides. This group of pottery is in 
the Penzance Museum 
It will be seen from what we have 
said, that Mr. Blight’s book contains 
a vast amount of information, and 
is rendered most pleasing and at- 
= - tractive by the variety and beauty 
a ; of his illustrations. He has done 
SEPULCHRAL URNS. really good service, not only to 
Cornish topography, but to arch»- 
ology in general by its publication, and we heartily commend his work to our readers. 





MEMORIALS OF THE ARCHER FAMILY. * 
A VALUABLE contribution to the history of one of our good old English families, has 
just been issued by Mr. J. RussELL SMITH, and is, we believe, though his name does 





* Memorials of Families of the Surname of Archer. London: J. R. Smith, 1861. 
4t., pp. 80. 
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not appear, the work of a gallant officer of that name. The author has been actuated 
in the preparation of this volume by the laudable desire of collecting together every- 
thing which could throw a light on the history ot the celebrated family whose honor- 
able name he bears, and his volume bears evidence of his having devoted considerable 
time and labour to accomplish his object. It is, however, but a crude kind of a 
compilation, and is not carried to nearly the extent which, with a little more care 
and attention, it might have been. The Archers were for some generations connected 
with Derbyshire, and their estates in that county to one of the Eyre family, 
b iage, who assumed the name of Archer, and was afterwards of Coopersale, in 
x. The references, however, in the work under the head of Derbyshire, are of 
the most meagre description, and of but little service in tracing the family in connec- 
tion with that county. The volume contains a great amount of information, and as a 
*‘note book” is valuable, but it is disjointed and imperfect under every head. It is 
simply a collection of jottings down of whatever its compiler has come across relating 
to his family, and will be useful ultimately to work up and connect together. We 
commend, most warmly, the author for having collected so 1uch material, and for 
having printed it for the use of the genealogist. If members of other old families of 
England would tollow his example, really good service would be done, and we trust to 
see other volumes of “‘ Memorials” issued before long. We would, however, before 
printing, recommend those who follow in the gallant author's footsteps to make their 
collections under the different heads a little more complete than he.hasdone. We will 
illustrate what we mean by one example. Our author has one head ‘‘ Authors of the 
Name of Archer, (Cat. Brit. Mus.),’”” under which the following are the only entries : 
1729. Edmundus Archer, author of ‘‘ Vetera quedam monumenta ext. cum Troke- 
lowe vita Edvardi 2.” A Thomas Hearne, ed. 8vo, c. m., Oxon. 1729. 
1645. ‘ The Personal Reigne of Christ upon Earth,” by John Archer. London, 


** Every man his own Doctor,” by John Archer, M.D. London, 1671. 
** A Sermon” by the Rev. Archer. London, 1711. 
7il. ‘‘A Sermon” by John Archer, Preacher of All Hallows, Lombard Street. 
London, 1711. 

1730. John Archer ‘‘On Prayer.” London, 1730. 

Archer’s ‘* Life of Richard Coeur de Lion.” 

Our own list of authors of the name of Archer, although we have not been collect- 
ing specially on that family, and which we know to be very incomplete, would be at 
least twice the number here given, and with a little care we doubt not we could swell 
it even considerably more than that. We give the following for comparison to show 
how easily the information in the book might have been increased :— 

Archer, Rev. James, “ Sermons for every Sunday in the Year.” 1788, 12mo, 4 vols. 
‘* Sermons for the principal Festivities in the Year.” Both publications incorporated 
1794, 5 vols, 1815-22, 4 vols, 8vo. - 

Archer, John, M.D., “‘ Every man his own Doctor.” 1671, 8vo. 

—_——— ‘‘ Every man his own Doctor,” to which is added an ‘‘ Herbal.” 
1673, with Portrait. 





‘Secrets disclosed; or a Treatise on Consumptions, their 
various causes and cures.’ 1684, 8vo, 1693, 8vo. 

Archer, Rev. Andrew, “Sermon for the Victory at Blenheim.” 1704, 4to. 

Archer, Clement, “‘ Observations on the effect of Oxygen on Animal and Vegetable 
Substances, &c.” 8vo. 1798. 

Archer, Edmund, D.D., ‘‘ A Charity Sermon on 2 Co. viii., 9.” 1712, 8vo. 
—— on agers 4, 5." ra 8vo. King 

** Sermon on the Anniversary of the Martyrdom of Ki 

Charles I.” 1711, 8vo. ats 


Archer, Rev. John, “The Personal Reign of Christ on Earth.” 1643, 4to. 

Archer, John, ‘‘ A Vindication of the Use and Advantage of Prayer.” 1731, 8vo. 

Archer, John, ‘‘ The King turned abcut.”” A Sermon. 1714, 8vo 

Archer, John, ‘‘ A Sermon preached at the opening of the New Chapel at Tunbridge 
Wells.” 1720, 8vo. 

** A Funeral Sermon on occasion of the death of the Rev. Mr. John Archer, who died 
Sept. 23, 1735,” by Benjamin Mills, was published in 8vo., 1735. 

Archer, Lieut. Joseph, “ Statistical survey of the county of Dublin.” 1803, 8vo. 

Archer, W. N., ‘‘The Double-armed Man ; briefly showing some famous exploits 
achieved by Bowmen.” 1625, 4to. 

‘Satan, his Methods and Malice Baffled. A narrative of God’s Gracious Dealings 
ja that — Christian Mrs. Hannah Allen,” &c., formerly Hannah Archer of 

nelston. 5 


We commend the compiler, as we have said, for making so good a collection as he 
has done. He has evidently worked hard to get his nutes together, and the spirit 
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which has actuated him is a most commendable one. We trust that all who purchase 
his volume will interleave it, fill it with additional notes, and thus second his 
endeavours to get together all that is available concerning a family of such high 
antiquity and importance as that of Archer. 





PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. * 

Onz of the pleasantest and most clever series of literary “‘ pictures” which has been 
issued from the press, is that of Dk. REINHOLD PaoLi, just published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. The series, me | a handsome octavo volume, comprises twelve, 
not exactly “‘ essays,” but truly named “‘ pictures” of England under the Plantagenets. 
and these pictures are each one drawn with that masterly conception, that finished 
touch, and that wonderful truthfulness—almost a proaching re-Raphaelitism — of 
the genuine German school. Dr. Paoli, whose “History of Alfred the Great” has 
been accepted as a valuable addition to our Anglo-Saxon history, has, both in that 
work, and in the one now under notice, proved himself to bea most painstaking, deep 
thinking, and well read author, and has earned for himself a name which will be an 
honour to him. The series of papers contained in his present volume are very miscel- 
Janeous in character, embracing social and ecclesiastical subjects, biographies, episodes 
of history, and sketches of manners, etc. The first is on, ‘‘ Canterbury and the Wor- 
ship of St. Thomas & Beckett,” and the second on, “ Monks and Mendicant Friars,” 
which is one of the most satisfactory papers on the difficult subject of Monasticism 
which has been written. This is followed by ‘‘ The Parliament in the XTV. Century,” 
‘‘ England’s earliest relations to Austria and Prussia,” ‘‘ Louis TV. and Edward III.” 
“The Hanseatic a of London,” and “‘Two Poets—Gower and Chaucer.’’ 
This latter is a remarkably able and comprehensive essay on the history of poetry, and 
at the same time one of the most pleasingly written biographies of those two great 
poets and fathers of British Song, which has been accomplished by any author. It is 
a contribution to English literature which cannot fail to be of great value and service 
hereafter. The next “‘ picture” is of “ John Wiclif,” and this is followed by others on 
“ King Henry V. and King Sigismund,” ‘‘ The Maid of Orleans,” “ Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester,”’ and ‘‘ London in the Middle Ages.” The latter paper is a very cleverly 
drawn picture of social life in England in the Middle Ages, and brings vividly to mind 
the manners of that interesting period of our history. ‘‘ If we would try vividly to 
recall the busy life of those olden days,” says Dr. Paoli, ‘‘ we must follow the sale and 
preparation of theprincipal articles of food. It is surprising how firmly and tenaciously 
many of the things have clung from the earliest times to the same spots. There is in 
the first place the cattle market, which already at the end of the twelfth century, when 
Fitz-Stephens wrote, was held at Smithfield, close to the north wall, from whence it has 
only been banished within the last few years, after much opposition and difficulty. 
The old monk, indeed, who was a genuine Londoner, seems to have had special delight 
in the sturdy pack-horses, the war-c rs, and elegant ambling palfreys which were 
then sold there in great numbers. Smithfield was in fact the Tattersall’s of the middle 
ages, for thither resorted crowds of nobles and knights, who came to make purchases, 
or to enjoy themselves at the races, which were under the charge of a special class of 
jockeys. In the immediate neighbourhood were long rows of oxen and sheep of an 
incomparable quality, which the rich grass-lands of the eastern and southern counties 
supplied, while there were special pens for the pigs, which the Londoners fattened for 
salting. The horse market was soon compelled to yield to the necessities of the con- 
stantly increasing city. Theslaughter-houses as well as the principal market for meat 
and poultry were close to St. Nicholas’ Church, in the neighbourhood of Newgate, 
where the traffic in these things has not yet wholly disappeared ; while the name of 
the Poultry still reminds us of the ancient character of the locality. 

“The directions of the magistracy were at that time of a very circumstantial nature, 
and the constant supervision which was exercised by the common council and the 
guilds had the effect of limiting the sale of certain goods to definite spots, and of cir- 
cumscribing different trades within the limits of special streets. Thus, for instance, 
those who wished to buy wood or any other kind of fuel, had to betake themselves to 
Cornhill ; while sea- as it was then called, was sold direct from the boats in Sea- 
coal Lane, on the Fleet river. It was long before this kind of fuel became general, 
and Edward I. interdicted its use on account of the smoke to which it gave rise while 
his Queen lay in childbed in the Tower. The many woollen goods which constituted 
some of the principal articles of export, and whose preparation and dyeing occupied 
several trades, were chiefly to be bought in the churchyard by Woolchurch ; the 
grocers were to be found in Soper’s-lane, and the furriers in Skinner-street ; undressed 
skins were only to be purchased in Friday-street, while the dealers in leather displayed 





* Pictures of Old England, by Dr. REINHOLD Pao. Translated by E. C. Otté. 


London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co., 1861. 8vo pp. 458. 
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their , which were often exceedingly beautiful, in several different streets, A 

ial class of persons, known as the Fripperers, provided the poor with old clothes, 

the Jews had been banished from the country at the close of the thirteenth cen- 

tury; but they, like their predecessors, were obliged to submit to many vexatious 

restrictions in rd to the choice of their place of business, and the amount of 
examination to which their were subjected. 

‘The breweries and their internal arrangements were still on a very small scale, 
and the whole business was held in low esteem. The trade of selling beer was in the 
hands of the ale-wives, who congregated together, more especially in Fleet-street, 
where almost every other house was an ale stall. The retail wine business was, how- 
ever, in very different hands, and was held in much higher repute. The amount of 
wine of every kind that was imported and consumed was, indeed, enormous. The 
English possessions in the south of France yielded the best red and white wines. The 
Cologne members of the German guild letters patent, granted by Henry IL., 
for qeyed Rhenish wine into England and retailing it ; and frequent mention is 
made, by the writers of the middle ages, of Spanish, Italian, and even Greek wines, 
including mney kee the wine of Crete. 

** The scenes that were enacted there in the fifteenth century, when merry Prince 
Hal resorted thither for his cup of sack, are described in a humorous poem of that age, 
known as ‘‘The London Lack-penny.’’ According to this composition, a poor miser- 
able wretch comes to town to try to justice done him in some lawsuit, but he soon 
finds that without money one can do nothing either with barristers or judges ; and 
with a weary heart he trudges on his way from Westminster to the City. Cries of 
‘Hot peascods! Strawberry ripe! Cherries in the rise! Mackerel! Oysters!’ are 
shouted into his ears right and left, as he passes along the booths of Cheapside, where 
all sorts of people and things are jostled and crowded together, and where every article 
of wearing apparel, from velvet and silk to homespuns and yarns, is offered for sule. 
But he has no money, and can buy none of these fine things ; nay, he even sees his 
own hood, which was stolen from his neck in Westminster Hall, ing up in Ray 
Fair. When he comes into Eastcheap, the landlord of a tavern rushes forth,.and 
pulling him by the sleeve, cries, ‘ Come, sir, and try our wine!’ What a bustle and 
confusion is here! One is crying, ‘ Roast-beef!’ another, ‘ Pies!’ while all around 
there is a violent clattering of tin jugs and platters. Then, besides, some are playing 
the harp, some the bagpipes, and some are singing. One is — * Yea, by cock!’ 
another, ‘ Nay, by !’ while some are singing, for money, of Jenkin and Julian. 
The poor country wight is, however, heavy at heart, and cries: ‘But for lack of 
money I might not speed.’ 

**The beer and wire shops must naturally have given occasion to much rioting and 
disturbance ; and on this account it was enacted, that they must all be closed when 
the evening-bell was rung. At that time the watchmen appointed by each ward came 
on duty, and went their beat through the streets, carrying long poles, from which 
were hung pots of burning tar, which afforded the only light with which the streets 
were supplied. All brawlers, drunkards, and vagabonds, as well as women of ill- 
repute, who in the fourteenth century came principally from Flanders, if they could 
not secure a refuge in their many hiding- on on either side of the river, were 
seized upon by the armed watch, and locked up in the cells at the gates, or in the 
Tun, a jail in Cornhill. There was no lack of rioting and dissipation, which at times 
gave rise to serious disturbances.” 

The whole book is written in this interesting and masterly strain, and we most 
cordially recommend it to our readers. It is admirably translated by E. C. Otté, 
under the supervision of the author himself, and is illustrated by an excellent plan of 
London in the XV. century, printed in colours. We trust, ere long Messrs. Macmillan 
will issue another senes of ‘‘ pictures” by the same author; sure are we, that, should 
they do so, they will be well received. 





THE HUNDRED OF BRAY.* 
Mr. CHARLES KERRY, a native of Derbyshire, but now holding the responsible post 
of Master of the Bray and Holyport schools, Berkshire, has just pubiished, most credit- 
ably and commendably, a history of the Hundred of Bray in that county. He has 
done really good service by issuing this work, which is a valuable addition to our 
topographical literature. e district of which Mr. Kerry treats, embraces many 
important manors—Bray, Stroud, Ockwells, &c.--and concerning each of these, he has 
collected together an immense mass of information, which testifies well to his industry 
and his energy. He has —-_ spared neither labour, time, or expense in gather- 
ing together the multitude of fragments of which his work is composed, and he 





* Hi and Antiquities of the Hundred of oa in the County of Berks, by 
CHARLES KERRY. London: Savill and Edwards. 1 Vol. 8vo. 1861; pp. 200. 
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deserves thanks for turning his attention to the subject, and for issuing it in such 
a satisfactory manner. 

The work is but a compilation, it is true, but a judicious compilation is often quite 
as difficult a thing to as an original work. Our author gathered together 
every available scrap of information, and has put them together m a manner which 
shows that he is actuated by a right spirit, and is at heart a tho to pher. 
The village of Bray is, by name, aa one of the best known in the kingdom, by 
its connection with the “ Vicar of Bray” so famous in adage, in ballad, and ; 
and it is well that Mr. Kerry has now given it a higher interest, by giving us its 
history, and putting before us particulars of the principal families connected with it, 
and of the events which have taken place within its confines. We trust that this, his 
maiden effort, may not be the last work of his we shall see issue from the press, but 
that it may be succeeded by others of a similar painstaking character. We ought to 
name that the volume contains many excellent pedigrees, and is full of valuable 
extracts from Court Rolls and documents of every description. We may probably 
refer again to Mr. Kerry’s volume in a future number, and so will now simply content 
ourselves with recommending it to our readers. 





CELTIC TUMULI OF DORSET. 

WE are glad to announce that Mr. CHARLES WaRNE, F.S.A., whose name is well 
known to Archsologists as a laborious and most careful excavator of tumuli in Dorset- 
shire, is about to issue the result of his investigations in form of a folio illustrated 
volume. His work will be entitled ‘‘ Celtic Tumuli of Dorset ; being personal re- 
searches in the Sepulchral Mounds of the Durotriges.” To these he proposes to 
append many original contributions, and collections derived from various sources, and 
much matter relating to the primeval antiquities of the county generally. Thus, what 
Mr. Bateman has so well done for Derbyshire, Mr. Warne is about to do for Dorset; 
and Antiquaries will, by this means, have the result of the labours of these two 
painstaking Antiquaries side by side, for reference and comparison. It is impossible 
to over estimate the value of labours of this kind, and we are glad Mr. Warne whose 
collections are very extensive, has at length determined on making public the result 
of his researches. The work, we perceive, is to be published by subscription, and 
names are to be sent in to Mr. 8 ipp of Blandford. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF OLD CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN SCOTLAND.* 
Tue Archeological world is deeply indebted to Messrs. EpMonston and Dovaias 
for a work recently issued by them on the architectural antiquities of a district but 
little known to tourists, and less still to the general body of antiquaries—a district 
rich in interesting remains, many of which are now for the first time described and 
illustrated, and — many an ee which are of the highest 
importance for the purposes of comparison. work is divided into two distinct 
parts, the Mainland, and the Western Islands, and the author, in the first of these 
divisions, commences with the ante-Norman period. describing rude cave chapels, of 
rock and masonry combined, of a period certainly jong anterior to the 12th century, 
of which ten or eleven examples are known as remaining in Scotland at the present 
day, and then describes the larger Norman buildings of the Mainland, including 
Melrose, yy ~ Kelso (a fine example of Romanesque), Jedburgh, Dunfermline, 
Arbroath, Iona, Inchcolm, Tyninghame, Whitherne, &c., and then passes on to the 
smaller ones, carefully noting the peculiarities of each. and comparing them where 
requisite with other examples. He then subdivides his subject into windows, door- 
ways, towers, stone coffins, and sepulchral slabs, and c and cruciform standard 
memorials. In each of these he describes the characteristics of each building, and 
where necessary illustrates his subject with engravings worked into the letter-press. 
This is followed by the first and second pointed periods, subdivided as before, the 
buildings and remains belonging to each of which are particularly noted, and their 
uliarities described. The second division of the book, the Western Islands, is, 
owever, archwologically and historically speaking, by far the most important and 
valuable part of it. It forms, indeed, one of the most able contributions to archwology 
which any writer of modern days has had the good fortune to make, and one for which 
antiquaries owe him.a deep debt of gratitude. What Dr. Petrie did for Ireland, the 
author of the present work has most ably done for Scotland, and the two works for 
the future ought to range side by side in every library. 
The author has, for the purposes of this work, examined with a careful eye the 
most outlandish and unapproachable spots among the wild, and in many parts, unin- 
habited islands, and in them has succeeded in discovering some of the earliest archi- 





* Characteristicsof Old Church Architecture, &c.,0n the Mainland and Western Islands 
of Scotland.’’ Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1861, 4to., Illustrated ; pp. 240. 
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Plate VI. 
Team Rona, only measuring 11 ft. 6 in. in length by 7 ft. 2in. in width, has its 
fat walle sloping inwards until it & only 23 inches in width at the roof, and is the only 
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one of its form we remember seeing described. We are enabled to give in the 
accompanying engraving, an interior elevation of the west end of this highly curious 
and a’ building. 

Teampull Sula Sgeir is of somewhat the same form as St. Flann, but of extremely 
rude and primitive construction. It is thus described by the learned author :— 

«‘ Breakfast over, and the talk, we rambled a little way into the island, diverting 
ourselves with the physical as of Pk gee and the no less extraordinary aspect 
of the ceaseless and curiously-diversified motions of the any inhabitants who 
multitudinously thronged us around, and so familiarly, that often we might have 
taken hold of them with our hands. To me, however, it was, after a time, still more 
interesting occupation, to look for, and to find, traces of an inhabitant, who in an age 
long since gone by, had shared the solitude of the Sgeir with the puffin and goose— 
feoling as precariously as them, in all likelihood, and housing himself far less com- 
fortably, perhaps, * 

“On aslope of the crag, just a short way up from the place where we landed, there 
are five or six stone bothies, which seem to have been built by the fowlers—very small 
and quaint-looking things of the ordinary Lewis type, though, like many of them, 
probably of no t age. But, over a bit from these, in a com tively level spot 
closely surrounded by rocks, there is a low, rough, oval-sha chapel, internall 
measuring no more than a trifle over 14 feet in length, the extreme antiquity of which 
there seems no reascn to question. On the outside, the roof of this primitive cell 
is of a curved form; but inside, the rude vaulting, which may be said to commence 
almost from the ground, finishes somewhat short of the summit in so many hea 
slabs laid horizontally across. Externally, the building is a little dilapidated at bot 
ends, and so is the roof; but within, it is quite perfect, and seemingly no ways altered 
from its original state. Entrance to it is by a low and very narrow flat-topped door- 
way with sloping jambs, in the south wall: on its east is a small squared recess, and 
there is another recess of same kind in the west wall. The only window is a small 
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one of squared form in the east end; under which is an altar flanked by slabs set on 
. , and raised on a slightly elevated dais, as is shown in the plan. (Plate 


¢ ine the Butt people, who all can tell you so much, more or less, of Saint Ronan, 
I have not able to find any legend regarding the holy man who founded the Sila 
ir teampull and kept ward at its altar. oever he was, he was surely a hero, 
tt the conies, who are but feeble folk. should yet make their houses in rocks, 
is indeed a fact to be thought of; but that a still feebler nature, burdened with fears, 
and ver a for ease, should even in his most transcendental flight of devotional zeal, 
have had hardihood to seek out a home on a spot so morselled and wild, is beyond 
all weg mal The ground plan and side view of this singular temple we give 
on Plate VI 
If only for the bringing these curious chapels te light, the author deserves the 
thanks of every archwologist ; but he has other and equally great claims upon them 
for the care he has bestowed in bringing ys such an blage of ient 
sepulchral crosses as appear in this volume. Of these, we select as examples those at 
Soroby Tiree, and Rosemarkie. The first of these is known as ‘‘ Maclean’s Cross ;” 
it is of white ite, and about 5 feet in height. These are of the highest import- 
ance, and will be of immense service for the purposes of pee Of other 
early antiquarian remains are reliable engravings of the Callernish stone circle, and 
the burial places of H ore and Kilbar. r 
- It affords us great pleasure, through the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Ed- 
monston and Douglas, to transfer to our pages some of these engravings, to show 
our readers their careful and reliable character; and to show them at the same 
time the important character of the discoveries of the author of the volume befure 
us. Wecan only add, that the volume, which is exquisitely printed, is illustrated by 
no less than seventy-five beautiful engravings, and that it is, altogether one of the 
most acceptable works which has ever come under our notice. e have only one 
fault to find with it, and that is that the author has withheld his name from the title- 
page. We hope to see this wilful, but to be regretted, omission, rectified in another 
edition. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE WHILLOCK MSS. 


The following extracts from the MS. of Richard Whillock, of Grindon, are curious, and 
will, I think, be found interesting to the readers of the “‘ RELIQUARY.” EsLicuH, 
THE CHARGE OF MY FATHER’S* BURIAL, WHO OB. 17 JUNE, 1740, AT. 92. 

me. beef at ies a oe ove 

eep weighing 115 lbs. at 3d. ... 
date ihe 1s. oes oo ese 

ts. t. wine, at 1s. 9d. p. qt. 
—_  . . 
Drink of about a load of malt 
Strike of wheat _... _ oa ove eee ‘ioe ose 
2 legs veal 4d. and bacon 5d. __.. wes = ow Pee 2 
10 Ibs. butter at 4d. ove i sen = sae io ins ah 
4 doz. pipes. % Ibs. tobacco 2 lbs. currants. 7 ozs. Pepper. 9 ozs. Vlingow 
, John ee for a —_ oa ae pon ie on alk 

'o y® poore of ye parris ove oe ove eve ove ove ove 

For a shrowd, dys at 1s. 7d. oe ew nn oes ote 
2 lemons, lemon pickle and herbs ets eee eee ° ove ove 
jak ng Lea, Mortuary and Burial fee ... i - oso ove ove 


i 


aoe 


HKD OOCN COAT oMan 


ocooowoo SCOSOFSOFNEH 
AWBARACOSOH KRPAROOCHROOOSO 


a £14 910 


Grindon, March 1, 1692. 
An Assessment then made by Wm. Hall being appoynted Asst. for y® par. of Grin- 
don of 4d. in y® pound given to their Majesties for one year for ye vigorous carrying on 
y* warre against France to be levyed & ass‘, as heretofore followeth, &c. 


* Richard Whillock, of Mozely, Cheshire. 
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NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 


AN EPIGRAM ON DEATH. 
The Death of all men is ye total sum 
Ye Period unto which wee all must come. 
He lives but a short life yt. lives ye longest, 
And he is weak in death, in life was strongest. 
Our Life’s like cobwebs: be we ne’er so gay, 
And Death’s y® broome wch sweeps us all away. 


ON DRUNKENNESS. 


It is a thief, ys. oft before his face 
Steals man away & leaves a beast in ’s place. 





ON SELF-LOVE. 


We to ourselves most partial judges be 

And faults in others, not ourselves can see ; 
Our Enemies, we would have them halter’d, 
But when we judge ourselves ye Cap is altered. 





1688. Sep. 4. Paid to John Bayley and his marrow Cunstables one mize for ye 
repaire of ye Churche (Grindon) & for maimed souldiers. 
1683. Ye 28 Octr.. Laide downe for y¢ traine souldier for two dayes pay . 
LIGH. 





I shall feel very much obliged to you or to any of your correspondents who will fur- 
nish me, through the medium of The Reliquary, with any jottimgs, anecdotes, remark- 
able prescriptions, reports of cases, modes of treatment, or any thing that, directly or 
incidentally, illustrates the state of the Science and Practice of Medicine, from the 
time of Henry VIII. to 1750. I should be further obliged by the titles and probable 
prices of any out-of-the-way or forgotten books of Ancient Medicine. 


Rost. Burton, THE YOUNGER. 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 





THE ASHES. 


The trates, copied from the Derbyshire Courier of Nov. 11th, 1848, ange worth 
reprinting in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY.” LIGH. 

“There are severq! places in Derbyshire, particularly in the district of the Peak 
extending from Ashton to Ashbourne, in the names of which the syllable ash occurs. 
a the two we have mentioned, there are Oneash, Monyash, Ashford, Ashover, 
and others. 

The Ash was a very sacred tree with the Druids, and is it not curious, that even 
yet, we call the remnants of all fires ashes? And is it not still more singular, that 
the name of Fire in the most ancient of all lan is Ash? And do we not begin 
already to perceive, when we meet with the word Ash (Fire) so often in the —- 
the Druids (whose Deity was Fire), that there is something more in the inquiry 
the locality of Ash-trees, waiting to reward our investigations ? 

We have first of all, Ash—matter divided and shooting forth—that is Fire. Here 
was the Deity, or emblem of the Deity, of the fire-worshippers. 

The tree chosen as the principal wood of their sacred fires, was hence called the 
Ash ; its ame tp urifier) ashes; and the — where these sacred fires were kept 
up, are still hand own to us in the Ash-kelons, Ash-dods, and Ash-rets of the East, 
and in the Ashbournes, Ashfords, and Ashtons of Derbyshire. 

On signifies divination or consultation The city On, in t, was one of its great 
seats. On or One-ash is the fire of divination; M-on-y-ash is the answer to divination 
by fire. Un-stone, near Whittington, is the stone of consultation, or oracular stone. 
Un-thank, the feast or shout of consultation (on the delivery of the oracle). Add to 
these Ashover, the fire of expiation; Yolgrave, the mount of burnt-offering; Haddon, 
one of the titles of Baal; and Bolsover (formerly written Bel-saure), the rock of Baal. 
And without going out of North Derbyshire, we obtain wonderful evidence, not only 
of the universality of Fire-worship in the <7 world, but of the universality of the 
language in which its rites were commemorated. : 

And wherever the word, over, is either prefixed or added to the name of a place, it 
denotes the residence of the ‘ Romans.’ ” 
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_FARDEL.—My late friend Mr. Bellamy, for many years Clerk of Assize on the Oxford 
Circuit, who died at the age of 82, told me that when he travelled the circuits with the 
late Lord Chief Baron Thompson, as his Marshall, a tailor who had been robbed said, 
in giving his evidence, ‘“‘ I was coming home from my work, with my fardel at my 
oe he en I was attacked by the prisoner.” Does this expression — pack, or 
what ! A. ©. 


“Fardel”’ is a burthen, a load, a pack, and is also sometimes used instead cf pack. 
ing, as, ‘‘I fardelled them up,” ¢. ¢. “I packed them up.” It is a word not un. 
— met with in the old writers, and is still used in many parts of the kingdom. 


says — 
** Who would fardels bear, e 
To grunt, and sweat, under a weary life.” 
HAMLET. Ep. 


LETTER OF LORD BYRON. 
The following highly-characteristic letter of the noble t, in reply to a “lawyer's 
letter” sent him by Thos. Clarke, Esq., on behalf of Mr. Salthouse, of Nottingham, 
demanding payment of an account, has been thought worthy of a place in the “ RELI- 
QuaRY.” It is in the possession of Mr. Hopkinson, of Chesterfield, late partner with 
Mr. Clarke, by whom it is communicated. 
July 15th, 1813. 


S1r,—If Mr. 8. orp? a og! to wait till the Purchaser of Newstead has fulfilled 
his contract, his demand will be liquidated, if not—he must pursue his own remedy. 
Mr. T. Hanson, 65, Chancery Lane, is the address of my Attorney. I shall forward 
your letter to him this day, and am yrs. &c. 


T. Clarke, Esqre., 4. Seymour’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane. 





Byron. 





GABRIEL HOUNDS. 


Yarrel, in his British Birds, considers them to be flocks of the Brent Goose; but ina 
later communication to Notes and Queries, he concludes that the cry proceeds from 
flocks of the Bean Goose (Anser segetum), whose frequent noisy cries when on wing at 


night, as early in the year as August, closely resemble those of a pack of hounds, 
** The full-mouthed pack,” writes Mr. Samuel Carrington, “‘ has frequently been heard 
in this neighbourhood ; and two, ‘ white as milk,’ have been seen to enter 


** the blood-smear’d mansion of gigantic Thor.” 
One is said to have alighted some years ago, on Wetton hill, yelping like a 


young dog.” A common tradition of the country-side is, that they are the souls of 

ildren who have had the misfortune to die unbaptized. One of the Lansdowne 

. (No. 1033), recounts, that ‘‘at Wednesbury, the colliers going to their pits early 

in the morning, hear the noise of a pack of hounds in the air, to which they give the 

name of Gabriel’s hounds, though the more sober and judicious take them only to be 
wild geese, making this noise in their flight.” 

On one occasion, within the memory of living man, a ye yeoman family of 
the name of W... residing at Pike hall, =o tetiem, in Derbyshire (our informant, 
who had his information from one of the actors in the scene, is not clear which), had 
retired to rest, when a flock of these unearthly visitors suddenly made the welkin ring, 
and forbade all further rest. ‘Alec! Gervase! get up,” shouts major-domo, ‘‘ the 
hounds have broken loose; they are after a hare. Hj ye! they'll soon be on her!” 
And as he spoke, the house and outbuildings rang again with the noise of dogs in full 

. The young men jumping out of bed, and slipping on their clothes, hastened to 
follow, the buildings even yet ringing with the echo of the hounds. Pausing for a few 
moments to ascertain the direction from which the sound proceeded, they set off in 
hot pursuit, and after a short time, judging from the nature of the cries which on all 
sides assailed their ears, they were in immediate proximity to the chase, and seemingly 
mingled with the dogs. To their intense surprise, however, though the moon was 
exceedingly bright, and the country comparatively open, they could perceive neither 
the pursuers nor pursued; still, for a considerable time, they held on their course, the 
chiding of the hounds sounding now at a little distance, and now again close at hand; 
but as they could perceive wor foes from whence the sound quested, a vague appre- 
hension of fear began to creep over them, and they resolved to advance no er. 
For some time the cry continued, gradually waxing fainter and fainter, until at length 
it was entirely “‘lost in the .’ Qur friends were now some miles distant from 
home; on their return, informing their father of the adventure, he, after silently 
ruminating for a few minutes, came to the conclusion that “ it must have been the 
Gabriel hounds which had led them such a wild-goose chase.” ESsLias. 





